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STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. 
I.—THE PROBLEM. 


Tue Government Railway Bill marks a new era in railway legisla- 
tion. Whether it passes or not is of little consequence. It cannot 
fail to have momentous results, not contemplated by its authors, 
in the near future. It opens the entire question of the relations 
between the public, the State, and the proprietors, and in such a 
manner that they cannot be permanently settled within the compass 
of the Bill. That there must be a large reform of railway rates can- 
not be doubted. The most conservative of railway officers must 
admit that to himself. The increasing severity of competition with 
foreign nations necessitates a reduction of the present charges, and if 
this Bill does not provide a solution it must be found in some other 
manner. Most of the trade witnesses examined on the Depression of 
Trade Commission said the rates were too high. But if the Bill 
passes it offers no security for a permanent reconciliation of the 
interests of the nation and the companies. Its principle is that 
the State has the moral right to revise railway rates, which is 
equivalent to a declaration that Government is justified in limiting 
to a fixed amount the profits which the railways may earn, and 
confiscating all profits above that amount. It may be said that 
the principle is already recognised by the clauses fixing maximum 
rates, but that is a misapprehension. The maximum charges were 
in the nature of an agreement between the companies and Parlia- 
ment. They were accepted by the companies rather than imposed 
by the State, and the margin they allow for profits is wide enough to 
enable the companies to earn the highest dividends which the con- 
ditions of traffic permit. If the companies by their combined 
strength succeed in throwing out the Bill it will be the signal for a 
renewed and more vigorous attack. If on the other hand the measure 
is carried, the door will be opened to a further and unlimited appli- 
cation of the principle of confiscation to the prejudice of railway 
property. No moderate reduction of rates will satisfy the necessities 
of industry, and unless there is a material reduction an agitation 
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will at once begin for a further revision. Zhe hunger of industry in 
this connection will grow by what it feeds on. In short, the Bill is but 
the beginning of an attack on railway profits, and it exposes the 
fallacy of the contention that the public interests and the railway 
interests coincide. It is the interest of the shareholders to have high 
dividends ; it is not the interest of the public to accept any scale of 
rates which will produce high dividends. One is forced, therefore, 
to the conclusion that a war of rates has commenced between the 
State and the Companies for which there is no permanent com- 
promise; and, unless a solution of the controversy be found, con- 
tinuous blows of a serious character will periodically be struck at 
the stability of railway property, which will result in grievous loss 
to the holders. The writer of this article is of opinion that the only 
equitable solution to be found is in the purchase of the railways by 
the State. 

The idea of a State railway system is not new to English law. The 
conditional purchase by Government is already provided for by an 
Act of Parliament which, paradoxical as it may seem, has not only 
prevented completion of the transfer, but has stifled serious considera- 
tion of the subject. For practical purposes the Act of 1844 is worse 
than useless, it is obstructive ; but it may be a comfort to those to whom 
social reform in any shape is a bugbear, to know that the principle 
of railway expropriation has been approved by Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and Sir James Graham, who 
were in the Ministry of 1844, and who could hardly have been 
dominated by the youthful personality of Mr. Gladstone, who had 
charge of the Bill. If, however, the knowledge of this authoritative 
sanction does not appease anxiety, the discussion of the theoretical 
aspect of the question cannot be profitably entered upon now. The 
present generation has not leisure for academical controversy about 
models of Government, under which philanthropic virtues and the 
hypothetical laws of population, production, and political economy 
may be expected to evolve the greatest good with the least evil. The 
facts which confront society are exigent. Labour is unemployed, 
trade is stagnant, enterprise is suspended, and the people in large 
numbers are hungry and disaffected. It is not necessary to exagge- 
rate the situation for effect, nor does a full recognition of its gravity 
involve the conclusion that we have reached the limit of national 
prosperity ; but it is impossible to deny that if the depression con- 
tinues the position will become more critical than it has been since 
the reform of the Poor Laws in 1834, or the repeal of the Corn 
Duties in 1846. England possesses now, as heretofore, natural 
resources superior to those of most other countries, and they are 
practically unexhausted. Her welfare can then be maintained in 
spite of the increased competition of other countries if her instru- 
ments of industry, of which railways are the greatest of all, be made 
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properly available, and placed under the most favourable and econo- 
mical conditions, and if her labour be as productive as that of other 
nations. 

For good or evil the railway organization wields an influence over 
trade more potent than that of any other agency, or almost any com- 
bination of agencies. An imperfect idea of the magnitude of their 
power may be derived from a general statement of the interests 
represented by the companies and the services they perform. The 
capital value of their magnificent property is about 800 millions 
sterling, or more than the national debt. Their lines extend over 
nearly 20,000 miles of road, now almost the exclusive highways of 
commerce. In 1884, the united companies carried 694,991,860 
passengers, 183,615,556 tons of coal and minerals, 75,712,330 tons of 
general merchandise, and live stock the carriage of which came to 
£1,237,780. Their receipts amounted to £70,522,643, their working 
expenses to £37,217,197, and their net profits, available for dividend, 
to £33,305,446. In their ceaseless industry, by day and night, they 
employ nearly 400,000 persons. The number of their shareholders 
is not known, but an estimate approximating to the truth puts it at 
upwards of 400,000, and the holders of debentures may number 
100,000, making half a million of owners of railway property. 
Every man, woman, and child of the population contributes to their 
revenues and shares in the advantages they offer. The income-tax is 
understood, especially in Ministerial quarters, to be a mighty lever 
in the regulation of our national affairs. A penny added to or taken 
from the income-tax is a public transaction of importance to a large 
number of citizens; it makes a difference to the revenue of nearly 
£2,000,000. A penny added to or deducted from the passenger 
fares and tonnage rates of the railways would represent a difference 
to the public of £4,000,000. Such figures give a very inadequate 
impression of the tremendous grasp which the railway system has 
over the commerce, safety, comfort, and prosperity of the nation. It 
is the habit of railway officers, who comprise amongst their number 
the best men of business in the world, to ascribe the aggregate 
increase in national wealth during the last half-century to railway 
enterprise. It is not my intention to depreciate the services rendered 
by the railways to civilisation; on the other hand, it serves my 
purpose to concede all that is claimed, for the more clearly it is 
shown that the giant strides of British commerce are due to the 
railways, the more obvious it is that the continuance of our prosperity 
depends upon their further adaptation to the needs of industry. 

Several causes have combined to postpone the consideration of the 
State purchase of railways. The Act of 1844 suspended the power 
of expropriation for twenty-one years. The natural effect was to 
prevent inquiry in the meantime; and it was not until 1865 that 
opportunity was afforded for examination of the subject. A mass of 
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evidence was then laid before the Royal Commission, but it is now 
out of date, and has no practical bearing on the existing conditions 
of management, or on present social, commercial, or political cireum- 
stances. The Commission felt that the evidence did not warrant 
them in recommending purchase, especially as the terms prescribed 
by the Act of 1844 were acknowledged to be prohibitory. During 
the commercial crisis of 1867 a favourable bargain might have been 
made with the companies, but the country was in no mood then, or 
soon afterwards, to sanction large undertakings. When the Com- 
mission made their inquiry there was no indication of the collapse 
which was contemporaneous with their report. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the panic, railway speculation was extremely 
popular. The management was also fairly satisfactory. The Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, had brought the companies under a 
certain degree of control. The standing conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the railway officials was appeased, and although there were 
complaints of inequality and high rates, the public discontent was not 
extreme. It is also to be noticed that while some of the witnesses 
and commissioners favoured State purchase, no one approved of State 
management. The plan suggested was, that the State should buy 
the lines and grant leases of them, the idea being that the Exchequer 
would get a handsome return out of the rents, and the lessees would 
make their profits out of the public. The objections to the scheme 
were fatal. It would be far better to leave the lines in the hands of 
the companies. The object of State purchase should be the relief of 
industry, but the object of the advocates of State purchase in 1865 
was the creation of two sets of profits, one for the Treasury and one 
for the lessees. Such a proposal will not bear discussion. The 
arguments in the report of the Royal Commission are arguments 
against State purchase with a view to leasing, and not against State 
ownership and management, which was not considered. The subject 
was not revived until 1871, when Sir Henry Tyler, then the Inspect- 
ing Officer of the Board of Trade, made a report to his department, 
in which he pointed out the growth and probable effects of monopoly, 
and advocated purchase and regulation by the State. Attention was 
also called to amalgamation by the large proposals contained in 
private bills, and this led to the appointment of the Joint Select 
Committee of 1872. This Committee did not consider that expropri- 
ation came within the range of their inquiry, but incidentally some 
important evidence on the subject was obtained. The report of this 
Committee is of marked ability, and although it is not very recent, it 
is the most authoritative of official documents on the general relations 
between the public and the railway companies. Between 1867 und 
1872 public dissatisfaction rapidly increased, and many suggestions 
were made for regulating the action of the companies and compelling 
them to give greater facilities and more equal treatment to traders. 
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The Joint Committee were unable to accept most of the recommen- 
dations offered to them, and their report makes it clear that it is 
impossible to have a strong system of State control apart from State 
guarantees or State ownership. The result of their inquiry was the 
Act of 1875, establishing the Railway Commission. This semi-legal 
tribunal has afforded some protection to public interests, but its 
powers for the purpose are inadequate, while its constitution and 
jurisdiction are a constant source of irritation to the companies. The 
Select Committee of 1881 and 1882 did not inquire into State pur- 
chase, and it is manifest that if the subject is worthy of attention, it 
is of sufficient magnitude to call for special investigation. Its 
dimensions have prevented individuals from attacking it, and Govern- 
ments have been overburdened with other cares. Nor has there 
hitherto been such a representation of national opinion as would have 
enabled Parliament to enforce a sale on equitable terms. Although 
something might have been saved by earlier action it is not an un- 
qualified misfortune that the matter as been deferred until the parties 
to the sale and purchase are in a position to strike a just bargain. 
Railway power in the abstract, as it strikes the public view, is 
something very large, hazy, and indefinite. The actual extent to 
which it penetrates the life of the nation is felt rather than under- 
stood. In his evidence before the Joint Committee of 1872, Sir Henry 
Tyler used a remarkable expression. ‘The question arises,” he said, 
“ whether the State shall manage the railways, or whether the rail- 
ways shall manage the State.” As a matter of fact, the question 
arose many years before, and was decided in favour of the railway 
companies. They have managed the State almost from the outset, 
and their authority over the convenience, comfort, and prosperity of 
the community is now despotic. It may be urged that it is a bene- 
volent despotism, but its ascendancy will hardly be disputed. The 
limitations and the exercise of its power are determined by one con- 
sideration alone: what will bring most money to the till? And it 
is no exaggeration to say that if the conveyance of a hundred passen- 
gers and a hundred tons of merchandise would fill the railway coffers 
more than the conveyance of a thousand, only one hundred would be 
varried. The proposition strikes at the root of the question under 
discussion, and if it stood alone it is sufficient to show how irrecon- 
cilable are the interests of railways and those of industry, and how 
impossible it is for the railways to contribute fully to the national 
prosperity if dividend is to be the only consideration in working 
them. Mr. Mill wrote, “To confer a monopoly upon a producer or 
dealer, or upon a set of producers or dealers not too numerous to 
combine, is to give them the power of levying any amount of taxation 
on the public for their individual benefit, which will not make the 
public forego the use of the commodity.” That is exactly the posi- 
tion which the railway companies now occupy towards the public, 
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and the traffic returns begin to show that, with all their experience, 
the managers have not learnt the point up to which they may impose 
their levies without loss to the companies. 

The Parliamentary influence of railway shareholders has been only 
less than that of the landowners, and commonly the two interests 
have been represented in the same persons. The landowners have 
been quick to see that the interests of the companies were their inte- 
rests also. They have received as a reward for their assistance four 
times the value of the land sold, while the general increase in the 
value of land through railway development has been great. ‘Tatham 
tells me,” said Major Pendennis to his nephew, “ that the Chatteris 
branch of the railway may,—will almost certainly, pass through Chat- 
teris, and if it can be brought on this side of the Brawl, sir, and 
through your fields, they’ll be worth a devilish deal of money, and 
your five hundred a year will jump up to eight or nine.” Another 
interest which has played a prominent part in railway legislation, 
and which is always strongly and ably represented in Parliament, is 
that of the law. The vast accession of private bill legislation intro- 
duced by railways hes replenished legal coffers. The shareholders, 
the landholders, and the lawyers have formed in the Legislature a 
harmonious family party, of rather expansive dimensions, the 
branches of which have co-operated with the subtle affinity which 
attends a mutual advantage. 

The establishment of a railway monopoly, unqualified by competi- 
tion, has been effected by gradual steps. The issue of monopoly was 
not foreseen. There was no conjecture at first that roads and canals 
would be entirely superseded, and even upon the metals it was 
supposed that there would be competition between carriers using 
their own plant. This last idea was wholly impracticable. The neces- 
sity of single management, and the difficulty of obtaining access to 
lines and stations excluded independent carriers. On the failure of 
these means of competition, the public turned for protection to compe- 
tition amongst railways, which was encouraged by Parliament. Sir 
Robert Peel, in a famous speech, pronounced for “ Free trade” in 
railways. Great efforts have been made from time to time to 
preserve this form of competition, but without success. Wherever 
combination was possible competition was extinguished. Up to 
1845 powers of leasing were inserted in special Acts as a matter of 
course. An Act was then passed restricting leases without the 
express sanction of Parliament. The Select Committee presided over 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1844 reported that monopoly was to be dreaded 
and guarded against, and a Railway Board was constituted to examine 
new schemes, having special regard to amalgamation and competi- 
tion. This Board, under the direction of Lord Dalhousie, reported 
on the projects of 1845. The Private Bill Committees passed 
schemes condemned by the Board, and which were opposed as 
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offering no guarantees for the protection of the public interest. 
Sir Robert Peel stated that the Government intended to leave 
the bills to the judgment of the Committees. Lord Dalhousie’s 
Board was placed in a ridiculous position, and was dissolved 
within the year. There were, however, many public men who 
viewed with alarm the great and rapid combinations which were 
being effected. In 1846 two hundred bills were promoted for 
railway and canal amalgamations, causing the appointment of 
another Select Committee. It was then discovered that lines origin- 
ally independent had, by private arrangement, come under the same 
control, producing amalgamation and monopoly without going to 
Parliament. The necessity for supervision and control was again re- 
cognised, and a Railway Commission was established for the purpose. 
A bill was introduced giving them jurisdiction over new schemes and 
excessive tariffs. It was, of course, opposed by the combined railway 
interest, and was abandoned, and its demise was quickly followed by 
that of the Board, whose functions, such as they were, repassed to the 
Board of Trade. In 1847 a further step towards co-operation was 
taken by the constitution of the Railway Clearing House, a very 
useful establishment for facilitating traffic, and a very convenient one 
for bringing railway managers into a general union of interest and 
sentiment and for promoting monopoly. The definitive result of the 
legislative struggle was that principles laid down for the public 
security were unsettled and overridden. Imperial and local policy was 
insufficiently represented before the bill Committees, and public legis- 
lation was emasculated in the interest of private corporations. The 
Railway Companies became practically independent of control, alike 
in the prosecution of their undertakings, and their abandonment. 
After the crisis of 1847 projects were given up, without the consent 
of Parliament, involving 2,000 miles of railway and 40 millions of 
capital. Upon the revival of speculation, apprehension was again 
excited by the efforts to obtain territorial monopolies, and the magni- 
tude and number of schemes for amalgamation. The policy of “ dis- 
tricting”’ the country was openly advocated. Mr. Cardwell’s Com- 
mittee of 1853 tried to devise some check upon the companies, but 
they were frequently able to obtain their objects without going to 
Parliament. Between 1846 and 1871 the length of the London 
and North Western Railway increased from 379 miles to 1,507 miles ; 
that of the Great Western, from 118 miles to 1,387 miles; that of 
the North Eastern from 274 to 1,281 miles, and that of the Great 
Eastern from 139 to 874 miles, These additions were made contem- 
poraneously with the reports against large amalgamations. The 
Joint Committee of 1872 state, that “The general recommendations 
and resolutions of Committees, Commissioners, or Government 
Departments, have had little influence upon the action of the private 
bill Committees.” Since that report was made, amalgamation has 
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steadily proceeded The London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany now manages 1,811 miles of railway, the Great Western 2,301 
miles, the North Eastern 1,534 miles, and the Great Eastern 1,038 
miles. How steadily amalgamation goes on is seen from the fact 
that while in 1870 twenty-eight companies worked 12,414 miles of 
railway, the same number of companies had obtained possession of 
17,000 miles in 1884. 

The companies have now obtained a position of superlative strength 
and advantage, and one which they may well regard as almost 
impregnable. No means have been devised by which competition 
can be maintained, or combination be prevented. The only effective 
competition now left, and it is doubtless a great force in islands such 
as ours, is that of the sea. ‘ The sea,” says Sir Thomas Farrer, “ is 
the great free trader.””, Wherever railways compete with ships rates 
and fares are low; and they not only regulate the cost of traffic between 
seaports, but, to a certain extent, between all markets. This is a form 
of competition, however, which the railways do not hesitate to attack, 
and one which, if it is to be preserved, must be jealously guarded. 
Carriage by canal, which is convenient for heavy and slow traffic, has 
ceased to be an influential agency in determining the cost of con- 
veyance. There are four thousand miles of river and canal in the 
country, and it is manifest that, with proper connecting links and 
facilities for through carriage, a large proportion of the rougher 
goods might travel by them at low rates. In 1871 the com- 
panies had acquired 1,500 miles of canal. The canal companies 
gradually surrender to the more virile power and policy of the rail- 
way companies. 

The general conclusion arrived at by the Committee of 1872 was, 
that the action of competition, by which the price to the consumer is 
reduced to the point which affords a fair profit to the producer, and 
no more, did not exist in the case of railways. In the last fourteen 
years the position has not improved. The arrangement of rates and 
fares between the companies is universal, and is carried into effect 
without the sanction of Parliament. Mr. Grierson says that there 
are constant meetings of the managers for this purpose. Mr. Findlay 
says, ‘“‘ We agree with every company between competing points.” 
The rates charged upon all the trunk lines which compete for through 
traffic are settled by agreement. The rates between England and 
Ireland are fixed by the English and Irish Traffic Conference, repre- 
senting the various companies. Passenger fares on the London and 
North Western are 2d. per mile where there is no competition, and 

$d. per mile where competition comes in, making a difference of 
4s, 2d. in a hundred miles. And yet it is the habit of railway men 
to speak of traffic as “ finding its level,’ as if it were something im- 
personal, regulated by a natural law, or as if, in the language of Mr. 
Forbes, the companies only “formulated the conditions of the 
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”” 


market. 


They formulate the conditions of the market just as a 
successful general formulates the terms of capitulation. So far 
where the lines come into competition, but upon the greater part of 
the system there is no possibility of competition. There are about 
six thousand stations in the United Kingdom, and only at one-fourth 
of them do competing lines meet. As to four thousand five hundred 
stations there is complete monopoly, and the companies charge what 
they please, within their powers. The London and North Western 
charge a higher rate from the North to Harrow than they do to 
Willesden. Mr. Findlay says, “I believe that to certain stations 
north of Sudbury or Harrow we charge a higher rate than we do to 
London, simply because it is within our power, and we can get the 
higher rate for the shorter distance.”’ There is some valuable com- 
petition between railways in facilities, in speed, convenience, and 
comfort, but this also is subject to arrangement. 

The report of the Select Committee of 1882 states that the managers 
informed them that the charge for conveyance was “such a sum, 
within the power of the companies, as they thought the traffic would 
bear, having regard to competition, both of other means of con- 
veyance and other districts or markets; or in other words, as much as 
could be got, and without reference to the cost to the company of 
performing the service.” The unalterable rule of the railway 
directors is to get all they can. They have thus arrived at the 
position described by Mr. Mill as the inevitable result of monopoly. 
By having a maximum rate above the usual rate, they are able to 
give preferences to districts and individuals, so long as they do not 
amount in law to undue"preference, which is difficult to prove. Their 
practice has extended commerce, and has satisfied a public want, but 
it has also given rise to chronic discontent amongst traders, and has 
encouraged an arbitrary exercise of power which threatens grave 
social and political dangers. The embarrassments are not entirely 
the creation of the railway companies, but the gradual outgrowth 
of a system the tendency of which was not foreseen until the railway 
power was established. There is no satisfactory mean which can be 
adopted by the companies, acting on commercial principles, in deter- 
mining rates. They must either have fixed distance rates and 
terminals, or use a discretion. An equal mileage rate would dis- 
courage competition, and would be disastrous to commerce. On the 
other hand, having a discretion, the companies become masters, and 
are able to give arbitrary verdicts affecting the welfare of individuals 
and districts. The difficulty is inseparable from their position as 
monopolists, ruled by the supreme law of self-interest. 

Several elements enter into the determination of rates, such as 
distance, value, quantity, regularity of supply, cost of stations, sea 
competition, and so forth. The consequence of monopoly is that 
there are anomalies of charge which, though preposterous at first 
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sight, may be capable of explanation without assuming undue 
preference or extortion. Those which illustrate most forcibly the 
power of the companies as intermediaries between the producer and 
the consumer may be arranged under a few heads. The preferences 
and facilities given to imported goods cause the keenest dis- 
satisfaction. It is the practice of the companies to quote special 
rates for exports and imports. The export rates do not give 
much trouble, but those for imports give rise to acute discontent. 
The companies plead the necessity of meeting sea competition. The 
traders allege that, being sure of the home traffic, the railways tempt 
the foreign traflic by low rates, and that home producers have to pay 
exorbitant charges in order that foreign commodities may be carried 
for very small profits. There is no dispute about the practice, nor 
about the disproportionate rates which are charged for home and 
foreign produce. The companies not only charge less for foreign 
than for home produce over equal distances, but they charge less for 
foreign produce over a long distance than for home produce over a 
short distance. They also grant facilities for getting early into 
the market to foreign produce which they refuse to home produce. 
The difference in charge for English and foreign cattle over a com- 
paratively short distance amounts, on one line, to four shillings per 
head, which is said to be about a dealer’s profit, and the necessary 
effect of it is to prevent dealing. American meat and corn are 
carried at lower rates than British meat and corn, and this, it is truly 
asserted, amounts to a tax on British farming. Assuming that the 
railways cannot reduce the rates to the home producer, the public 
get an advantage from the lower foreign rate; but when we consider 
that much of this produce is brought to American ports by railways 
constructed by State assistance, it will be seen how heavily the 
English farmer is handicapped. He has to compete against the 
nominal rents and the unexhausted fertility of the American soil, 
against the Government aid which brings the produce to the sea- 
board, and against the preferential rates given by the English rail- 
ways. A home market is of no use to him under such conditions. 
His argument is that if the railways can make a profit out of the 
rates they quote to foreigners, they can afford to give the home 
grower the same rate, or otherwise that the latter is paying high 
rates to balance the low rate of the foreigner; or, in other words, he 
is being taxed to contribute to his own loss and his ultimate ruin. 
One example is sufficient to show how seriously these differences 
handicap home industry. In 1881 the London and North Western 
Railway carried drawn steel wire from London to Birmingham, a dis- 
tance of 113 miles, for 28s. 4d. per ton, while from Antwerp to 
Birmingham, a distance of 313 miles, they charged for the same 
goods 16s. 8d. per ton, the railway rate being Ils. 8d. and the 
steamer rate ds. 
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Another class of cases comprises home products only. The same 
kind of goods, in the same quantities, are frequently carried on the 
same line at a smaller gross charge for a long distance than for a 
short distance. Amongst the curiosities of the traffic rates, I find 
an equal charge for 27 miles and for 86 miles, and an equal charge 
again where the difference of distance is 116 miles. Charges exces- 
sively disproportionate in regard to distance are another cause of 
complaint. As examples, I pick the following rates: for 27 miles, 
4s. 9d. per ton; for 20 miles, 1s. 5d.; for 8 miles, 8s. 4d,; for 100 
miles, 16s. 6d.; for 112 miles, one third more than for 114 miles; the 
same charge for 28 miles as for 2 miles; double the charge for one 
mile extra; and a smaller charge for double the distance. The 
Great Western Railway Company charge for milk to London 1d. per 
gallon for 10 miles, and at the same rate for 100 miles. This meets 
a public want, as is shown by the increased consumption. In 1865 
the company imported 520,668 gallons of milk; in 1876, 2,624,373 
gallons; in 1880, 5,071,164 gallons, though not all of it from within 
the 100 miles limit ; but it shows also the arbitrary character of the 
control of the companies. 

Different scales on different railways are common, except when 
competition comes in. Between Norfolk and London the charge for 
cattle is 10s. per head; between the Midland counties and London, 
a longer distance, 5s. per head. For the same distance one railway 
makes a charge of 10s., another a charge of 4s. 6d. Preferences to 
large traders are also common, the Burton brewers being the most 
striking example. Differences are also made in facilities for storage. 
The London and North Western Company allow free storage at 
some stations for two months, with a charge of 2d. per ton per week 
afterwards ; at other stations they only allow fourteen days, with a 
charge of 6d. per ton per week afterwards, and no reason is given for 
the preference. Frequently there is a difference on the same line 
between up and down charges. Through rates are sometimes so 
arranged that goods can be carried past their destination, and back 
again on the line, at less cost than if they were sent direct in the first 
instance. ‘The complaints of excessive charges apply chiefly in the 
coal trade, the rates having been raised when coal was at an abnormal 
price, and not afterwards reduced. The extent to which the collieries 
are in the hands of the railway companies can hardly be exaggerated. 

The custom of grouping collieries, or making the same gross 
charge within a certain zone, prevails largely. In South Wales the 
Great Western Railway group a large number of mines together for 
London, Swansea, and Birkenhead. The practice also extends to 
other industries. The North British line has groups including 100 
stations, at variances of seventy miles distance, under the same 
charge. Grouping has a wonderful effect in promoting competition, 
but if enforced partially or capriciously it may inflict extreme indi- 
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vidual hardship. Its operation in the case of the Denaby Main 
Colliery was described by Mr. Buckingham Pope to the Select Com- 
mittee of 1882. The Deraby Colliery was grouped to the east and 
not to the west. Its own markets were flooded with other people’s 
coals on equal terms, but when it attempted to return it, it was charged 
according to distance. ‘This illustrates forcibly the position of the 
companies. It is their interest to be free-traders in the main, but 
they cannot be free-traders all round. Universal grouping is advan- 
tageous, and would be the result probably of State management ; but 
partial grouping at the caprice or in the interest of the companies 
cannot but be unjust, and is therefore to be condemned. 

The railway managers say that the complainants do not want 
equality or a general reduction, but some individual preference or 
advantage. Whether that is true or not it does not affect the publie 
policy of leaving these immense powers in the hands of a giant 
monopoly, which is bound to play for its own hand. One other 
illustration will show the unqualified control possessed by the com- 
panies over mineral industry. At Westbury there is a deposit of 
iron ore, but there is no coal in the district suitable for smelting. In 
order to create an industry the Great Western Company have given 
low rates for the import of coal and coke for smelting, and similar 
rates for the export of pig-iron for the purpose of manufacture. 
Their powers are exercised wisely for the advantage of the people, 
but they are absolute masters of the district, and are able to fix the 
rate of profits and, incidentally, the rate of wages. <A resolution of 
the directors could ruin the industry in a week. The iron industry 
in South Staffordshire is also at the mercy of the railway companies. 
The importation of ore is the only thing which prevents the total 
extinction of the iron trade of the district. Mr. Findlay says that 
no blast furnace could exist on native ore, and that the pig-iron pro- 
ducers are dependent altogether upon the railways for cheap convey- 
ance of raw commodities. This gives the companies despotic command 
over profits and over labour. They may use their power for the 
general welfare, but it depends on their good will. They might 
extinguish every blast furnace if they pleased, to the ruin of the trade 
and the displacement of the population. They can bring enormous 
influence to bear on trade disputes. The power of the companies in 
the regulation of profits and the minuteness of their inquisition is 
candidly explained by Mr. Grierson. He says, “There is a staff of 
officers whose business it is to know the business of every district, 
and in the same way to know every trader, what competition each 
man has to meet with—men who give their lives to it.” This is very 
thorough business no doubt, but such a censorship raises social, com- 
mercial, and political questions, which ought not to be dealt with by 
a railway caucus, but by the State. A pertinent question was put 
by Mr. Craig to Mr. Grierson during the inquiry of 1881: “ Is it 
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not unsafe for railway companies to combine to fix a rate which they 
keep at a fixed standard for years, irrespective of the state of trade, 
while traders are like so many separate sparks?” The shrewd 
answer given was, “ The rates are fair.” That may be so or not; it 
is largely a matter of opinion. But it is no answer to the point 
raised by Mr. Craig. Competition and exchange depend upon rail- 
way charges more than upon any other adjustable factor in commerce. 
Is it politic that they should be so entirely under the control of the 
railway companies ? 

A danger of the future is that the railways may obtain control of 
the harbours, when they would be ina position to minimise the 
advantages of sea competition. This is not an imaginary peril. 
Local authorities, harbour boards, and dock trustees are placed under 
strong temptations to surrender the control of their ports in return 
for traffic facilities and improvements offering new developments of 
trade. The Joint Select Committee of 1872 called attention to move- 
ments for the possession of harbours which, if carried out, would 
enable the railways to monopolize traffic by land and sea. Since 
then the railways have largely extended their command over sea 
ports. Millions of money have been spent at Plymouth, Bristol, 
Barrow, Fleetwood, Swansea, Newport, Harwich, Lowestoft, Milford 
Haven, and other places, and hardly a session passes in which docks 
are not transferred to the companies. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the railways are not 
answerable to the State, but we have seen how they have eluded the 
general principles laid down for legislation. The opinion grows 
that eventually the country will be “ districted” between three or 
four companies, who will combine for mutual advantage, and become 
practically one vast corporation. It has been already shown that the 
interests of the railways and those of commerce and industry are irre- 
concilable. But they cannot even be worked for common profit when 
their interests are really identical, if time be needed to harmonise them, 
owing to the half-yearly demand for dividend. It is impossible for 
the companies to make immediate sacrifices of profits by concessions 
to commerce for any future advantage, because shareholders insist on 
a full harvest of dividend twice a year, and every year. This secured, 
they trouble themselves neither about the management of their pro- 
perty nor the interest of the public. 

Nor can any effectual control over the companies be exercised by the 
State without the adoption of arbitrary methods and the infliction of 
much injustice. Owing to the expense and uncertainty of the law 
affecting this question, which requires the united knowledge of a 
legal and a railway expert to interpret, and to the multiplicity of rail- 
way rates and the complexity of railway management, both traders 
and Government are almost powerless against the companies, and 
must so remain unless an unjustifiable law of a despotic character be 
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passed. If the Government Bill pass, and the State attempt to fix the 
actual rates, thus limiting the profits which the railways may earn, a 
confiscation of dividends will be legalised. But if it is just, which I 
hold it is not, to set up a tribunal to decide between the traders and the 
companies in the fixing of rates, it is impracticable, unless the whole 
system of charging is altered. No court or government department 
can deal with special and differential rates numbered by millions. 
It is equally impracticable for the State to revise the charges in 
relation to the cost of the service. It would involve interference 
with the details of management, the fixing of expenses, and the 
economies to be made. It would necessitate a dual control, and 
while the advantage to the nation would be problematical, it would 
be extremely vexatious to the companies. Experience also proves 
that facilities for traffic depend upon the willing co-operation of the 
companies. Through rates and running powers can be enforced when 
the proprietary companies are in accord, but otherwise they are of 
little value, and no amount of Government supervision will make 
them really serviceable. It is impossible, therefore, to avoid the 
conclusion that effectual Government supervision cannot justly be 
secured or enforced without purchase. 

The political consequences of the extension of railway power also 
deserve attention. The Joint Committee of 1872 foresaw that com- 
bination might lead to “ the creation of corporations, so few, so large, 
and so powerful, as to render it expedient on political if not on 
economical grounds, that the State should acquire the railways.” 
An earlier Committee had expressed apprehension as to the results of 
proposed amalgamations of the London and North Western Company, 
which would involve the union under one control of companies having 
60 millions of capital, with a revenue of 4 millions and working 
1,200 miles of railway. This Company now has a capital of 100 
millions, a revenue of 104 millions, and manages 2,000 miles of road. 
All experience shows how utterly impossible it is to forecast the 
development of business and traffic, and, as a consequence, the growth 
of railway property and influence. Within twenty years, between 1865 
and 1885, the called up capital of the companies has increased from 
£445,478,143 to £801,464,367 ; the mileage from 13,289 to 18,864; 
the passengers from 251,862,715 to 694,991,860; the receipts from 
£35,890,113 to £70,522,643, and the working expenses from 
£17,149,073 to £37,217,197. Ifwe may measure the future by the past, 
the beginning ofthe next century will see some of these figures doubled. 
It may reasonably be doubted whether railway property, conferring 
the power involved in its possession, backed by a compact phalanx of 
Peers and members of Parliament, partners in the estate, and influ- 
encing legislation in its support, can consistently with the interest of 
the people be much longer left in the sole control of the companies. 
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The more the question comes to be understood, the more, it may be 
concluded, will the public incline to assume control by agencies that 
Parliament may create, and in order to accomplish this equitably, 
the State must purchase. 

In addition to the real obstacles to state purchase, which, though 
not insuperable, are formidable enough, there are some objections 
lying on the surface, which ought to be examined. One is the 
inexpediency of State interference in matters which the public can 
manage for themselves. In this connection we may consult an eminent 
master of Political Economy. Mr. Mill writes, “‘ Whatever, if left to 
spontaneous agency, can only be done by joint stock associations, 
will often be as well, and sometimes better done, as far as the actual 
work is concerned, by the State. Government management is, indeed, 
proverbially careless and ineffective ; but it may be doubted whether 
joint stock management generally has been less so.” The railways 
supplied a public want, and they have contributed to, and 
shared in, a period of great prosperity. The success of com- 
merce has been so marked that attention has been diverted 
from the sacrifices by which it was obtained. There is not the 
same keenness of supervision in joint stock concerns which there 
is in private business. The railway managers and employés are 
men of the first business talent in their various departments; but 
is it not obvious that they would serve the State with the same zeal 
as they serve the companies, stimulated as they would be by 
honours which the State could give in addition to their present 
or greater pay, and urged to put forth their best energies by 
the necessity of ministering to the daily convenience of the com- 
munity? It is also suggested that there would not be equal alacrity 
in the adoption of inventions and improvements under a State depart - 
ment ; but experience teaches the contrary. The management of the 
Post Office and telegraphs, under which every kind of business 
facility is provided, proves that immobility is not a necessary 
characteristic of a public department. The prejudice too against 
State management hitherto entertained by the middle class is dying 
out, and it never existed in the class which now constitute the 
legislative majority. 

The labour and complexity which would attend the single manage- 
ment of all the railways is another point which fixes attention. Itisa 
great strain to manage one railway, and it is feared that the care of 
the whole system would be so immense that no Minister could 
exercise proper supervision over it. The managers of the Great 
Western, the Great Northern, the London and North Western, and 
the Midland have between them the care of what were originally 
over two hundred separate lines. It would be easy to select a 
quorum of the present managers, who in a few conferences could 
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produce a plan for placing the railways of the United Kingdom 
under one control, and for bringing the various parts of the great 
machine into complete harmony. <A strong argument for amalga- 
mation is the advantage of unity of administration. This advantage 
is greatest under a State system, which moreover would secure the 
whole time and ability of the managers for the perfection of commu- 
nications and organization; whilst now during the Session, the 
managers of the great railways are almost exclusively employed in 
Parliamentary contests. The constitution of a State department for 
railway management presents no difficulties which cannot be over- 
come by the knowledge and capacity which would be placed at the 
service of the State. The ease, as well as the power, with which a 
Government can handle railways was shown during the war between 
France and Germany. 

There are some minor points, such as the abuse of patronage, 
undue influence, favouritism and the discredit of Government through 
mismanagement or mischance. The objections mostly suggest their 
own answers. Patronage might be put under the control of a non- 
political committee and as a rule it would go by merit. Clerkships 
would be filled in the same way as in the Post Office. For particular 
positions officials would require special training and experience, and 
they would rise according to their capacity. It is possible that 
subordinates might attempt to use undue influence with railway 
servants at election times, but public opinion would remedy this. 
It is incredible that any Minister responsible to Parliament would 
thus abuse his power. Such as it is, the evil exists already. There 
were complaints of pressure in the Crewe establishment at the last 
election, and charges of undue influence in the Post Office and 
telegraph departments, but public condemnation promptly restrains 
this excess of zeal. In regard to extensions, it is questionable whether 
the Government would be more ready to yield to outside pressure to 
obtain useless, or backward in supplying necessary lines. The 
chances are justice would be done far more evenly than it is done by 
the companies. 

It is upon the satisfactory settlement of the principles upon which 
rates and fares are to be fixed that the practicability of State pur- 
chase depends. The first thing to determine is the object with which 
the railways shall be worked—whether as a source of profit to the 
Treasury, or in the promotion of industry, commerce, and trade, 
and for the benefit of the people. Then arises the question, Is it 
possible or desirable for the State to retain the commercial character 
of management, with full powers to accommodate rates and fares to 
circumstances, making large or small profits according to the nature 
of the traffic ? We shall assume that the State would have the largest 
liberty both in object and means. The amount which can be got 
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out of the railways, and the comparative advantage of using them as 
a revenue-earning machine, or as a means of developing the resources 
of the country, have to be ascertained by experiment. It is probable 
that, as in the case of the Post Office, the railways would serve both 
purposes. Rates and fares might be reduced so as to give immense 
indirect relief to industry, and also return a direct profit to the 
Exchequer. But this could not be done at once. In the stages of 
introduction the Chancellor of the Exchequer might have to provide 
for a deficit on the railway accounts. Mr. Forbes says that even the 
State cannot carry at aloss; but, with much deference, that is precisely 
what the State can do, and where it has the advantage over the com- 
panies in getting the greatest benefits for industry and commerce out 
of this mighty instrument of national wealth. 

Treating it as an open question, whether the commercial system is 
the most advantageous, the further point arises whether the State 
could adopt it. It might not be wholly impossible for a Government 
to quote dissimilar rates and fares to localities and individuals, but, 
manifestly, it would be difficult. They could not exercise the large 
discretion of the railway companies. There would be a real and not 
an imaginary danger of political partiality. A Conservative Govern- 
ment might give preferences to Lancashire, or a Liberal Government 
to Durham. If in practice there were no unfairness, there would be 
accusations of favouritism which would be injurious to the public 
service. But if the virtue of Ministers were unassailable their judg- 
ment would not be trusted; they would have to delegate their dis- 
cretion to officials who, in their turn, would have their motives 
impugned. The pressure to make differential rates would be unen- 
durable. Instead of a general election settling an imperial policy, it 
would be decided in reference to peddling local interests. Members 
of Parliament would be worried to death to get special rates for their 
constituents. Without some anchorage of principle the Government 
would be driven by all the tides and gales of interest and opinion. It 
would be a hazardous thing for the Legislature to buy the railways 
with the idea that they can be conducted on the mercantile principle 
of making variable profits as they are possible. The risk of failure 
would be so great that the project would not be justifiable. 

It is necessary to find some ground upon which this question of 
rates can rest. The State must have some uniform system, or a 
basis of uniformity and equal treatment. The State basis must also 
be one which will stimulate instead of checking enterprise. Putting 
aside the mercantile system as inapplicable, two alternatives have 
been suggested; (1) an equal mileage charge; (2) a graduated 
mileage charge, or distance scale. There is another, however, which 
has not been considered, namely, an equal gross rate, varied by a 
simple classification, but irrespective of distance. 
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If.—THE SOLUTION. 


I sHALL now proceed to explain the grounds upon which I have 
formed the judgment that the time has come when a new impetus 
may be given to commerce not far short of that caused by the intro- 
duction of railways. This in my opinion can be done by establish- 
ing the railways on the basis of the Post Office Service, gradually 
eliminating distance as an element of charge in the carriage of goods, 
under the ownership and administration of the State. 

There are good reasons why the alternative methods which have 
been suggested are unacceptable. An equal mileage rate will not do. 
Trade has been developed under another plan, and the object of any 
substituted plan must be a still further development. Industries 
have been created which cunnot be abandoned. Coalfields and iron- 
fields have been opened for distant markets, which would be shut 
out by a uniform mileage rate. Such a system would stereotype 
trade, and would create a number of petty monopolies which have 
easy access to the market. It would raise prices all round to the 
consumer. It is not advocated in the general interests of commerce, 
or by any one except producers who want protection. It would con- 
firm the advantage and the disadvantage of location, and would 
prevent the main object of railways, which is to open markets, not 
to close them. It would operate upon local commerce, just as high 
revenue tariffs upon national commerce. It would paralyse a 
number of private undertakings, and would create a State system of 
protection for others to the general disadvantage of the community. 
In Germany it has been tried, but the Government has had to 
abandon it or to admit exceptions which destroy the general applica- 
tion of the rule. 

A graduated mileage rate or sliding scale, varied by distance— 
that is, one rate for 50 miles, and others for 100 miles, 200 miles, 
and so forth—would have some advantages over an equal mileage 
rate, but it rests on the same principle, and would operate, though in 
a less degree, in the same manner. It would establish the principle 
of geographical protection, which in a country of short distances is 
unnecessary and injurious. Still, if arranged liberally, with slight 
variations of rate over long distances, it offers a possible solution, 
though not, as I think, the best solution of the difficulty ; though as 
an introduction to the system of one gross rate it might be found 
useful. 

The question then arises, Is it possible, out of Utopia, to eliminate 
distance as an element of charge in conveyance by railway ? Can a 
gross charge be made, according to a fixed standard, for separate 
classes of goods whether they travel 10, 100, or 1,000 miles? The 
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proposition may seem a startling one, but it is to be remembered that 
the postage system was derided at first by men of business and by 
political economists. A single railway rate for all distances is but 
a larger application of the same principle, and it has some attrac- 
tions, as well as merits, which will gain it a hearing. That there are 
obstacles of some magnitude is obvious, but the advantages offered 
are of a kind which, when they are understood, will stimulate a 
vigorous attack upon the difficulties. I do not imagine that a paper 
plan can be produced which can be applied all round, and at once. 
It is a matter in which it would be necessary to hasten slowly. It 
would be advisable to experiment on goods traffic at first, and to 
begin with one class of goods, say coal and minerals. The scheme 
might afterwards be extended to merchandise, and eventually to 
passengers, though the reform of passenger fares is not so urgent as 
that of the goods rates. It would probably be necessary, in the 
introduction of the system, to have two or three rates, one for short 
distances and others for long distances: so much for every distance 
not exceeding 100 miles, so much for every distance between 100 and 
300 miles, and so much for all distances exceeding 300 miles, 
keeping the one rate for all distances in view as the ultimate 
object, and adapting it to the needs and circumstances of commerce 
by degrees. 

It may be asked, why not one rate for all classes of goods? That 
may come eventually, but my present contention is not for the entire 
abolition of classification. Even in the Post Office there is classifi- 
cation, as between letters, parcels, and circulars, and special arrange- 
ments are made by the Telegraph Department with the Press. But 
classification ought to be greatly simplified. 'The Government classi- 
fication would have regard to the general wants and interest of the 
community rather than to the facility with which different kinds of 
goods can be carried. In the lowest class, and at the lowest rate, 
should be put all coal and minerals, provisions of all kinds, raw 
produce, and all articles of export and import. It is clear that the 
four thousand articles of the Clearing House might be classified in a 
much simpler form when the object in view was not the accumulation 
of profits but the development of industry. 

The advantages of one gross rate are seen in the practice of 
grouping, which stimulates competition to the utmost within the 
zone of the group. Its general adoption would remove all restric- 
tions upon competition, and bring the produce of every district 
within reach of every market. It would mean Free Trade in the 
full expression of the term, which is not alone the removal of import 
duties, but the greatest, freest, and cheapest exchange of commodi- 
ties, and the removal of every barrier between the producer and the 
consumer. The defence of differential rates is that they open up 
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new industries and new fields of competition to the incalculable 
benefit of trade. If there is this rapid extension of trade under a 
very limited and partial application of the principle, what might be 
expected of a plan which, while reducing rates generally, would 
put all freighters on equal terms as to near and distant markets ¥ 
Speaking of the coal-fields Mr. Baxter says, “The public policy is 
to bring the whole or as many as you can of the colliery owners and 
coal-getters into a competition one with another, so as to get the coal 
at the lowest earning price.” The railway companies carry out this 
policy to a partial extent, yet upon it rests the defence of their 
arbitrary power and their gigantic monopoly. The descending 
mileage rates induce competition, but not free and full competition. 
If distance were annihilated (which Sir Thomas Farrer says is one of 
the purposes of railways) it would stimulate trade up to the outside 
limit of production and consumption. 

The certainty and the simplicity of the plan would have a magical 
effect upon trade. Traders are now prevented from extending the 
range of their dealings because they do not know the rates, and can- 
not estimate the profits they might make. Their profits are really 
decided by the companies, and this acts in restraint of exchange. 
It is impossible to forecast the growth of commerce if traders knew 
generally the cost of carriage on each transaction, but it could not 
fail to be both rapid and large. 

Assuming that the rate can be put low enough to give a new 
impetus to trade, it would find employment for labour and relieve 
the depression in important industries. It would afford a partial 
remedy for agricultural distress by throwing open our own markets 
to farmers and enabling them to meet foreign competition. It is 
said that the railways in agricultural districts are unprofitable, but 
they would not be soif they were utilised more fully for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is surprising how few agricultural sidings there 
are on our railways, which pass over the land en route like the 
carrier pigeon, using it as a mere highway without serving it. There 
should be sidings in every other three or four farms, nay, on every 
farm, if agriculture is to have the full benefit of railways. The 
Board of Trade returns show that we import £20,000,000 in value 
of miscellaneous agricultural produce yearly, not including meat and 
grain, some of which might be dispensed with if the markets were 
more accessible to home producers. It would also remove the stag- 
nation in the export trade. The effect of a low and simple rate 
would be to bring every manufacturing town practically to the sea- 
board. It would revive the shipping industry by enabling us the 
better to compete with foreign nations in the neutral markets of the 
world. Tosum up the argument on this part of the question, it 
may be said that the greatest advantage of the railway system can 
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be best ensured by using it to secure the cheapest exchange for 
every commodity, both at home and abroad. This can only be 
effected by the practical annihilation of distances, in the lowest 
possible single rate for the whole country. 

There is a class, though probably not a large one, which would be 
opposed to the system. It consists of the producers whose position 
in relation to certain markets gives them a protection of which they 
would be deprived. They have vested interests which they will not 
wish to surrender. There may be for instance a colliery which has 
been purchased ata high price, or where operations have been under- 
taken in anticipation of exceptional profits through advantages of 
location. In a case of that kind, where there had been special outlay, 
it might be just and expedient to refer it to a commission for com- 
pensation. But to those who insist on the natural advantages of 
position, and who wish for a rate which shall operate as a protective 
duty in their favour, it is necessary to point out that railways are not 
natural but artificial adjuncts to trade, and may fairly be put under 
artificial conditions for the general advantage. 

As every one would get the advantage of the system in some way, 
an average rate, based on cost, would, as a piece of abstract justice, 
work with perfect equality all round, but as we do not live in a world 
where abstract justice is possible, or where equality is always fair, 
the point to consider is, what is practicable. For this reason it is 
necessary to examine how a single rate would affect separate classes, 
such as (a) the general body of consumers, (/) producers at a distance, 
(c) consumers near a large producing field, and (¢) producers near 
large markets. The interests of the first two classes (¢ and db) are 
identical. It is the interest of one body to get into the market, and 
of the other that they should be there. Anything which widens the 
field of competition is of advantage to the general consumer. <A rate 
based on an average, not too high to check consumption, would 
benefit him. The distant producer weuld be the largest immediate 
gainer by an average rate, since it would open new markets to him 
at lower rates than he now pays. The interests of the other two 
classes (¢ and d), who have the benefit of existing short distance 
rates, also coincide to a considerable extent. The consumer adjacent 
to a particular field of production would be disturbed by a rate above 
that which he now pays, which is below the average rate. For 
example, where trade has grouped itself around a coal and iron dis- 
trict, a new rate of carriage above the existing short distance rate 
would throw a loss upon the consumer of those particular commodi- 
ties, and although they would gain in other directions, they would 
feel the change most in regard to the article which they used most of. 
The producer having the advantage of the local market, would also 
suffer from the adoption of an average rate above the rate he now 
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pays. If the general average were brought down to the rate he pays 
he would suffer from the new competition, but he would gain by 
being able to enter new markets, both for the commodities which he 
buys and sells. If his trade was an established one he would estimate 
his loss above his gain. The objection may also be raised that the 
man nearer the market, being under heavier expenses in the matter 
of wages and works, would be swamped by the long distance man 
who is under more favourable conditions, and we should have the 
anomaly that the producer nearest the market would be the worse off. 
The answer to this is that the system being introduced gradually the 
conditions of commerce would gradually be adapted to the change. 
One of the greatest advantages of the system would be that the 
congestion of population in and around large centres of industry 
would be relieved, with the consequence of lessening the cost of pro- 
duction. This would cause the establishment of innumerable new 
centres of industry, to the incalculable benefit of the community, both 
in profit and in health. In the dissection of interests it is impossible 
to make a complete separation between those which are local and those 
which are general. That which is for the general good is, in the 
main, for the good of localities. What is lost in one way is gained 
in another way. There are few districts which constitute little worlds 
of their own, independent of the rest of the nation. There are but a 
small number of producers and manufacturers who produce and 
manufacture everything which they require in their business. All 
industries are mutually dependent. Whatever apparent hostility 
there may be between classes, the interests of all would be best served 
by the largest development of trade which is possible. Either this 
is true, or the doctrine of Free Trade generally is unsound, which 
even Protectionists do not now maintain. Another advantage of the 
single rate would be that the services of the middleman would to a 
great extent be dispensed with, and direct exchange between pro- 
ducer and consumer would become general. 

There are reasons why it is impossible to adopt the present rate as 
the basis of an average rate. It would be too high for the short 
distance traffic, and would be practically prohibitory. But, assuming 
that a rate could be found which would not have this effect, there are 
still some objections to be met. We put aside the man who objects 
to competition on equal terms, who sets up a vested interest in loca- 
tion. He must be dealt with on the broad ground of public policy, 
though, as we have indicated in the case of exceptional outlay on the 
faith of not being disturbed, it might be met with compensation, or 
by a preferential rate for a limited period. But the man who objects 
to the law of competition must submit to the code of all civilised 
societies, that the individual welfare must give place to the general 
welfare. No improvement was ever effected which did not cause 
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some individual suffering in the process. Take, for instance, coal of 
an inferior kind, which may bring a good price in consequence of 
its command of a special market, but which would fall in value if it 
had to compete with better coal from a distance. It is manifestly 
against public policy that the inferior article should be protected. It 
would be impossible to compensate a proprietor because his coal was 
not of a high quality, and he would suffer in consequence. But this 
loss and suffering would be more than counterbalanced by the public 
gain, and for one colliery which was thrown out of work many new 
fields of labour would be opened. It must be remembered also that 
the artificial protection which now exists is always liable to be de- 
stroyed by the stroke of a goods manager’s pen. 

There are, however, some practical difficulties to be considered. 
First, it will be said that trade would be revolutionised ; that settled 
industries would be disturbed ; that circulation would be interrupted, 
with the inevitable result of producing a panic and perhaps collapse. 
This is the old argument against the introduction of railways, viz., 
““Who is to compensate the coachman?” The answer is that the 
system need not be introduced in a violent manner. There are 
irritating elements of disturbance already which would once for all 
be removed by a system established on the principle of equality and 
free competition, The manner in which railway companies fix and 
alter their rates is a source of constant perplexity to traders. It is 
in their power to throw out of gear the industry and trade of large 
communities. It is a frequent thing to hear of large concerns being 
moved to the coast in order to escape the exactions and the irritating 
control of the companies, to the violent disturbance of capital, 
industry, and labour. Some large reform of railway rates is inevi- 
table, and whatever form it takes it will produce a temporary inter- 
ference with trade, whether the basis is a mileage rate, a distance 
scale, or the revision of rates by the Board of Trade as proposed by 
the Government Bill. Perhaps the last method would be the most 
objectionable, since when revisions depend on the construction which 
a court of law places upon the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
it is many years before a settled system is arrived at, and by the 
time the principles are well established a new agitation has begun 
for their alteration. What is required in order to give free scope to 
trade is a settlement on principles which are certain, simple, intelli- 
gible, and likely to be permanent. The second objection which may 
be taken is, that if the long distance rate is brought down to the 
short distance rate, the local freighters will pay too much and the 
distant freighters too little. Arbitrary inequalities of this kind 
exist now all over the kingdom. The practice of the companies is 
to charge high profits in one case to make up for low profits in 
another case. No attempt is made to regulate the charge by the 
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cost of service. The State would distribute the cost evenly over the 
whole system, as it does in the Post Office department, and this 
would be perfectly fair to the community. The simple question is 
whether the rate can be put so low as to encourage new traffic, with- 
out prohibiting any portion of the present traffic. I believe that this 
can be done, but it cannot be done at one bound or one leap. In the 
first place it may be necessary to have two or three rates not differing 
largely in amount, one rate for local traffic and others for through 
traffic. This plan would fall far short of the advantage of a single 
rate, but it may be used as a step towards the ultimate object. It 
would also enable trade to conform gradually to the new regula- 
tion. 

A single gross rate is practicable in this country for the reasor. to 
which we mainly owe our original manufacturing supremacy, namely, 
that the distances being comparatively short, and the sea-coast every- 
where easily accessible, the cost of haulage is not consequently a very 
large proportion of the whole expense. Taking the parcel traffic, 
which may be assumed to represent the goods traflic generally, 80 
per cent. of the whole does not travel beyond 200 miles, and of that 
80 per cent. one half travels under 50 miles. This should settle the 
practicability of the single tariff and secure its adoption, for if short 
distances are advantageous, the practical annihilation of distance must 
be still more advantageous. Haulage is not the only cost of convey- 
ance. There are the lines, the stations, and the terminal services to 
be paid for. The cost of locomotive power as shown by the Board of 
Trade Returns is not 25 per cent. of the total working expenditure. 
It is important to inquire upon what principle the public now pays for 
the other services. It is admitted that the charge is not determined 
by the cost to the railway company of the particular service, which 
from its nature often cannot be ascertained. The terminals are fixed 
arbitrarily by the companies, at such an amount as they think reason- 
able, subject to the general rule of getting what the traffic will bear. 
The charges are not proportionate to the cost of the stations or of the 
permanent way. They are averaged all over the route, without 
reference to the cost of construction or of working. Mr. Grierson, 
Mr. Findlay, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Scotter, and Mr. Walker, represent- 
ing five of the great companies, have expressed themselves in favour 
of a fixed terminal charge. Some of the companies have adopted a scale 
of rates by which a single class of goods is charged at the same rate 
of terminals at different stations. The following is an extract from 
the evidence of Mr. Grierson before the Select Committee in 1881. 

“Mr. Barclay asks: How would this proposal work in the case of 
short distances, say ten miles, beginning to charge the goods with 3s. 
besides loading and unloading? That is exactly what the companies 
are doing to-day all over England. 
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“How much would this bring out the rate? If the rate were 2d. 
per ton per mile, that would be 4s. 8d. for the whole distance. 

“And how much in addition for loading’ That depends upon 
the nature of the goods; it might be from 3d. to 1s. per ton. 

“That would amount, station to station, including all charges, to at 
least 5s.a ton?’ Yes, with loading and unloading it would. 

“Would not that be practically prohibitory of short distance 
traffic altogether? I do not suppose it would.” 

Mr. Grierson in another part of his evidence says that the ter- 
minals sometimes amount to 50 per cent. of the whole charge, and 
that on the average they produce one-fifth or 20 per cent. of the 
revenues of all the companies, but there is reason for believing that 
they amount to a larger proportion than that. A compromise has 
been suggested and accepted on behalf of the chief companies, 
wi.ereby merchandise should be charged Is. 6d. per ton at each 
station, in addition to the maximum charge for haulage and expenses 
of loading and unloading. Now, when the average charge for 
haulage, terminals, and all services amounts to only 5s. 6d. per ton, 
it will be seen that the proportion for terminals, 3s. per ton, is a 
larger proportion of the total cost than haulage. However, the point 
is that railway managers having a large experience agree that the 
terminal charge can be fixed irrespective of the cost of stations ; and 
if this is so, the smaller proportionate charge for haulage can also be 
fixed irrespective of distance. In fact, the disproportion between the 
charge for terminals in relation to the cost of particular stations 
would be greater than the disproportion between the charge for 
haulage in relation to the cost over varying distances. The one 
thing strikes the public eye and the other does not. 

It being quite clear that the present charges for short distances 
cannot be raised without a dislocation of trade which would be in- 
jurious, the practical question is whether the long distance charge 
can be reduced by degrees to the minimum, not to the lowest existing 
rate in use, but to the average minimum. In the case of two rates 
being fixed to begin with—a short distance rate and a long distance 
rate—it would be necessary to define what is short distance and what 
is long distance. It would be very inconvenient to draw an arbitrary 
line, say at 10, or 20, or 30 miles, as the radius of a short distance 
rate. That might answer in rural districts, but around large centres 
of industry it would be better to fix by commission, or by consulta- 
tion between the central and local authorities and the traders, a 
boundary, not necessarily equidistant from a fixed centre, which 
should include the bulk of the local trade, and which with the deve- 
lopment of trade might be gradually extended to the ultimate point 
when the distinction between long and short distance might be alto- 
gether abolished. 
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The financial effect of the State assumption of the railways may 
now be examined, and the fact that it would at the outset involve a 
deficit in the railway budget must be faced. The amount of it would 
depend partly upon the bargain which the State was able to make 
upon purchase, and largely upon the extent of the reduction in the 
rates. By taking a hypothetical case it is easy to see what the deficit 
might amount to. Taking the figures for 1884, the railways carried 
183,615,556 tons of coal and minerals for £15,528,656, or at the rate 
of about 1s. 8$d. per ton. Of general merchandise, they carried 
75,712,330 tons for £20,879,968, or at the rate of about 5s. 64d. per 
ton. It is well to note here the low average, which can only be 
explained by an enormous short distance traffic, and which increases 
the difficulty of bringing the long distance charge down to the short 
distance charge. The average of the short distance charge, say for 
10, 20, or 30 miles, is not known. It may be assumed, however, that 
ls. per ton on minerals and 4s. per ton on merchandise, including 
all expenses of carriage, terminals, loading and unloading, and every 
service which the railways perform, would be a low short distance 
average, since it would mean that the charges for haulage only was 
about 6d. per ton on minerals and 1s. per ton on merchandise. Now 
suppose the State wished to adopt these rates, ls. for minerals and 
4s. for merchandise, would the transaction be impossible or imprac- 
ticable, or the result ruinous? So large a reduction could not be 
made at once, but, introduced by gradual steps, it would be within the 
capacity of the State to effect, and the loss would be compensated in 
a large measure by increased traffic in the stages of introduction. To 
reduce minerals by 3d. a ton to begin with would decrease the revenue 
from this source by only £2,295,194. An average reduction on 
merchandise of 6d. per ton would involve a decrease of revenue 
amounting to £1,892,808, or, together, £4,188,002. Thus by easy 
steps, reducing the long distance charges more and the shorter 
distances less, the rates might be brought down respectively to Is. 
and 4s. without hardship to any class, and with immense benefits to 
the community at large; and taking the extreme view, the decrease 
of revenue could only amount to £12,000,000 sterling, even if the 
rates were reduced at once to the minimum short distance charge, 
crediting nothing for the increased traffic occasioned by the reduc- 
tion. But experience shows that a full compensatory credit on this 
head may be safely assumed. ‘The result of the working of the par- 
cels traffic by the railways since the introduction, only three years 
ago, of the parcel post-office system, which lowered the rates for 
parcels, and compelled the railways to follow them in this reduction, 
puts this beyond question. Notwithstanding the reductions made, 
the parcel-traffic of the railway companies in 1885 had increased in 
volume over that of 1881 by from 25 to 30 per cent., whilst the 
earnings increased by 8 per cent. 
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It may seem at first sight a startling proposal that the railway budget 
should be added to the national budget, thus doubling its totals, and 
that the State should undertake to work the railways at a reduction 
on the present charges of £12,000,000, but no one will question the 
power of the nation to sustain the burden, even if it were so much 
dead loss, with no indirect return to the community and no prospect 
of future profit. Look how our budgets grow, even in reputed times 
of peace and retrenchment. Since 1874 our expenditure has arisen 
from £70,000,000 to £100,000,000. Can any one show how or where 
or in what particular the nation has benefited by the increase of 
£30,000,000, except by the £5,000,000 which is spent for education? 
The Queen’s Government has been carried on, and that is all. If 
there is to be lavish expenditure by the State, which it is possible 
there may be under a democracy, it should be in reproductive under- 
takings. Without seeking for new and untried fields of social 
experiment, the State has in the railways an established means, which, 
supported by national credit, would yield not only an indirect but a 
direct return for every penny judiciously spent. 

Properly considered, the magnitude of the operation ought not to 
operate as an obstruction to State purchase, but ought to stimulate 
action. The true lesson of experience is, that if the State is not to 
take control of the railway system, one of two alternatives must be 
faced, viz. either the partial confiscation of railway property by 
the arbitrary interference of the State or railway domination. The 
time, therefore, has come when there should be a serious inquiry. 
Every year which goes by adds to the proportions of the obstacles. 
Twenty years ago the undertaking would have seemed just as im- 
practicable and impossible to the timid and tentative mind, but if the 
State had bought the railways then it would now be saving to the 
country six or eight millions a year in interest alone, and almost as a 
matter of certainty it might have been working the railways at the 
rates here suggested, with a large balance to the credit side of the 
railway accounts. The practical point is, would low and certain 
and equal rates operate in the increase of trade? Mr. Grierson 
admits the enormous advantage to the public of carrying at low rates 
for long distances, nor does it indeed require the knowledge of a 
railway expert to judge on such a subject. It is wholly impossible 
to estimate the strides which commerce would make under such a 
system. We have seen what trade has done even under the restric- 
tions and the high rates imposed by the railway companies. In 1858 
the gross receipts of the railways were £23,956,749; in 1865, 
£35,890,113 ; in 1870, £43,417,090 ; and in 1884, £70,522,643. In 
a very short time the traffic would be doubled. If the carriage of 
minerals all round at 1s. per ton added 50 per cent. to the traffic, 
the loss of revenue, amounting to £6,347,879, would be reduced to 
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£1,757,491 ; when the traffic increased by 75 per cent. the loss would 
be turned into a gain of £537,713. Ifthe carriage of goods at 4s. 
per ton increased the traffic by 50 per cent., the loss of £5,737,522 
would be converted into a gain of £1,833,731. Are these expectations 
too sanguine? Compared with the increase in the imports of food, 
mainly resulting from reduction of import duties, which is perhaps 
the most instructive comparison which presents. itself, they will 
scarcely be thought extravagant. In 1859 the value of the food 
imports, not including wine and spirits, was £48,073,185. In 1865 
it had risen to £71,883,930, and in 1873 to £150,942,183, that is in 
thirteen years the imports had nearly doubled. This, at any rate, is 
not a dream and delusion. There would be some increase of expense 
in carrying a larger traffic, but it does not seriously affect the calcu- 
lation ; it is a question of labour rather than of accommodation. 

It will be seen that in this scheme the idea of the purchase of the 
railways by the State with the view of earning profit by working 
them is not contemplated. The contrary idea is proposed, namely, 
to utilise this national instrument in the way most calculated to 
benefit trade, and by that means to contribute to and increase national 
wealth and welfare, regardless of the remuneration of the instrument 
itself. It is believed that by giving the nation the use of the instru- 
ment at cost price or something less the State would sow a seed 
which would produce a national harvest of wealth, compared with 
which the one or two per cent. extra interest on its capital to be 
earned by an additional tax on industry for the use of the rail would 
be a bagatelle. The unearned increment of trade will go into the 
pockets of the people instead of the pockets of one class of capitalists. 

The trader has not derived the benefit which he ought to have done 
from the railway system. When we consider the immense circulation 
developed by our fiscal reforms, the cost of carriage has not diminished 
in an equivalent ratio. The share which the producer contributes to 
the fall in prices is altogether out of proportion to the share which 
the carrier contributes. In 1845 the charges for the carriage of tea 
between Manchester and London, by Messrs. Pickford, was 45s. per 
ton; in 1881, by the London and North Western Railway, it was 
40s. per ton. In 1845 the charge for coffee was 37s. 6d. per ton, for 
sugar 37s. 6d. per ton, for soap 35s. per ton. In 1881 the same 
articles were charged respectively 27s. 6d., 25s., and 27s. 6d. per ton 
—the average decrease in the four articles being 8s. 9d. per ton in 
forty-five years, a reduction which bears no proportion to the revo- 
lution in the other conditions of commerce in the same period. Trade 
is too highly taxed in the item of carriage. Had the tax been re- 
mitted in a larger proportion, as it might have been had the railways 
been conducted by the State on the system suggested, it may be 
assumed that the present depression in trade would have been avoided, 
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and the community would have profited in addition by the fall from 
5 per cent. to 35 per cent. in the value of money during the last 
thirty years, the benefit of which has gone to the capitalist. 

Of the present railway capital 250 millions receives between 4 and 
5 per cent., 80 millions between 5 and 6 per cent., 60 millions 
between 6 and 7 per cent., and 7 millions above 7 per cent. 
When the normal rate of interest has fallen in twenty years from 5 
to 34 per cent. and is still declining, it is a serious matter that trade 
should be taxed to this extent. The past is irrevocable, and the 
nation must pay in revenue or in equivalent capital for the engage- 
ments it has entered into, but the future, subject to the claims of 
justice, belongs to the people, and experience teaches that they should 
no longer delay to enter into its possession. 

The additions to railway capital continue to be very large, amount- 
ing for the last ten years to over 200 millions. Only about 37 per 
cent. of this capital consists of ordinary stocks, the dividends on 
which are regulated by the earnings of the companies, the remaining 
63 per cent. being raised on guaranteed or debenture stock at fixed 
rates of preferential interest, much above the rate at which the State 
can borrow money. ‘This is a strong reason why the purchase of the 
railways, if it is ever to be effected, should not be long delayed. 

The chief sources of economy in State administration would come 
under three heads: (1) The saving in the cost of extensions, through 
facilities possessed by the State; (2) the complete utilisation for 
increased traffic of the present means ; (3) the saving under unity of 
administration. 

1. As trade expands, under reduced rates and fares, large exten- 
sions of the railway system may have to be made. They can be 
effected by the State in a more economical manner than by the rail- 
way companies. In the item of parliamentary cost alone the saving 
would be very large. The expenses incurred in promoting and 
opposing railway Bills between 1872 and 1882 amounted to the 
respectable sum of £4,000,000, which in England would make a 
single line of railway 300 miles long. The State would be in a better 
position to deal with landowners, and would cease to pay four times 
the value of land for the privilege of improving private estates. Mr. 
Forbes says that in Germany they make short work of a contentious 
landowner in a matter of public necessity, and in this respect we 
might perhaps learn something from Germany. A great part of the 
future outlay on railways will be in improved methods of construc- 
tion and working, and better carriage accommodation for the mass 
of travellers. For all these purposes the nation ought to get, and 
under the State would get, the benefit of cheap money. An 
undoubtedly large saving would be effected in finance, not only by 
means of the lesser rate at which the State would command the: 
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money needed, but by the avoidance of the expensive expedients of 
paper railways to which new companies are almost invariably obliged 
to resort. 

2. It is sometimes said that the expec tation of increased profits 
from increased traffic is not a practical view to take, but I venture to 
believe that it is, if the means of communication be harmonised and 
fully utilised. It is, for example, difficult to believe that increased 
traffic would not lessen the dead w eight of railway trains, which it is 
admitted is one of the most formidable difficulties in making profits. 
Mr. Grierson says if you get your trucks loaded with 4 or 6 tons you 
make a profit, if with 15 ewt. you make less. On the same authori ity 
we have it that in England the goods average very little indeed, 
not above 24 tons or 3 tons per truck. It is a common thing to run 
goods ieulnn with loads under 100 tons, which might just as well 
carry 300 tons, and at the same cost. Sir James Allport says that 
the extent of traffic is only limited by the want of power or the 
want of proper arrangements, and that the limit of the travelling 
capacity is the power of distribution—the locomotive power, and the 
rolling stock. Mr. Findlay gives some interesting particulars as to 
the London traffic, from which it appears that the goods sent out on 
a given night averaged 1 ton 13 ewt., in waggons constructed to hold 
5 tons, and that the average load per train was 55 tons. It does not 
want the experience of a railway manager to know that it is more 
profitable to carry full train loads than half train loads, or to find out 
that the lower the rates the more certain it is that the traflic will be 
heavier. Mr. Cobden said, ‘The more trade you have, the more free 
trade, the more profits will your railways bring.” The railways 
have never been in the position to try what effect a large reduction 
of rates would have upon traffic, because they could not face the 
immediate loss required to attract it. They have reaped the benefit 
of national free trade, but are not able to try the experiment of 
domestic free trade. Our canal system has become effete and obso- 
lete through the policy pursued by the railway companies. In 
Belgium and North Germany, where the canals and navigable rivers 
belong to the public, they act as an important auxiliary in the 
carriage of the country. In France the Government spends eight 
and a half million francs on the canals, while the income derived 
from them is only three and a half million frances. It is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times that the English public are now turning 
their attention to enlarged and important water transit as a means 
of escape from the control and exactions of the railway companies. 
In the hands of the State the canals might be utilised to a 
large extent for the conveyance of minerals and coarse and heavy 
goods, to the relief of the railways where the lines are crowded. For 
many kinds of merchandise it might not answer, as the competition 
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in speed amongst the railways has encouraged traders to dispense 
with stocks, and they require immediate delivery of goods. Mr. 
Findlay says that the London and North Western Company tried a 
differential rate for slower delivery, but they had to give it up. 
Perhaps the difference was not enough, and it would be worth 
another experiment. But in the case of coal and minerals, lime, 
manure, certain classes of timber, and other heavy articles when 
quick delivery is not material, the canals might be brought into use. 
There are many corporations on the canals which consume from half 
a million to 50,000 tons of coal in the year for making gas alone, 
paying rates to the railway companies from £50,000 down to £500 
per annum. It cannot matter to them in the least whether the coal is a 
week or two or three days on the road. The corporations know exactly 
what is wanted and when it will be required, and could send their 
orders accordingly. The same considerations must apply in many large 
industries. 

3. The third source of economy is harmonious management. 
There would be an immense saving of time, of misapplied labour, of 
friction and obstruction now wasted or caused by incomplete commu- 
nications, and the diversities of interest and management amongst 
the companies. Single management is advocated on the same prin- 
ciples and for the same reasons that railway men have for fifty years 
past been advocating amalgamations. They have never had any 
difficulty in satisfying private Bill committees that harmonious 
management and extensions of their own systems would be for the 
benefit of the public. Even the select committees, which have looked 
with apprehension upon the social and political results of great 
railway combinations, have been obliged to acknowledge that amal- 
gamation produces many benefits. In 1872 the joint select com- 
mittee reported that the North Eastern Railway, which was origin- 
ally composed of thirty-seven lines, had the most complete monopoly 
in the United Kingdom, with the lowest rates and fares and the 
highest dividends. The profits arising from single management may 
be estimated by the experience of this company, which for the last 
sixteen years has paid an average 72 per cent. Equal benefits would 
follow the adoption by the State, when the chief officials would be 
free from contests and litigation with traders, and from parliamentary 
struggles, which now occupy and perhaps absorb their thoughts during 
the greater part of every session, and would be able to give undivided 
attention to the perfection of a system of management which would 
afford the largest facilities for intercourse and commerce. 

Another improvement which the public would look for, and be 
entitled to, and which would require outlay, is better third-class 
accommodation. The London and North Western Company now 
force ten persons into small compartments, allowing them for sitting 
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room sixteen inches each. Conveniences for comfort and decency on 
long journeys are altogether wanting. The experiment of comfort- 
able travelling at low rates for long distances has not yet been tried 
in this country. The people who travel third class are the real 
travelling public; they make the profits, and they are entitled to 
decent accommodation. A system of traders’ tickets universally 
applicable at very low fares might also be tried. Convenient work- 
men’s trains at exceptionally low fares would have to be pro- 
vided. Incidental advantages would be the extension of the postage 
parcel system. The possible developments, indeed, of a State railway 
system for the public convenience are practically unlimited. 

The great obstacle to the purchase of the railways and canals, with 
their docks, ferries, steamers, establishments, and engagements, is the 
magnitude of the financial operation involved, and the absence of 
settled principles upon which it can be effected. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the property might have been acquired for between 
500 and 600 millions. The purchase money would now amount 
to about double that sum. The called-up capital of the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom amounted at the end of 1884 
to £801,464,367, the proportions of the different stocks being : Ordin- 
ary, £298,983,446; Guaranteed and Preferential, £300,412,847 ; 
Loans and Debentures, £201,068,074, all of which, except £58,600,298, 
was bearing interest. The canal stock, not owned by the railway 
companies, is about £10,000,000. 

The problem is therefore how to purchase an undertaking repre- 
senting in round figures about a thousand millions sterling. 

The idea of adding a thousand millions to the National Debt by, as 
it were, the stroke of the pen is in itself appalling to some minds, but 
quite unnecessarily so. The Railway Consols would represent a 
property, the value of which it is possible to ascertain almost to a 
sovereign, and the question is whether it would be a good or bad 
bargain. The risk, such as it is, consists in the danger of the State 
being outwitted in the transaction, or in its buying a property which 
it cannot manage properly or turn to good advantage. The object of 
this article is to show that at a fair price both to buyer and seller it 
would prove a good bargain, and one pregnant with incalculable 
advantages to the people. 

The compulsory expropriation of railway property presents no 
difficulties in principle. A large portion of it consists of land which 
has been acquired under compulsory powers. In dealing with rail- 
way property itself Parliament has before now compelled preference 
shareholders to take a lower rate of interest than they had contracted 
for, and has often allowed fresh preferential capital to be created over 
existing preference shares, and new debenture stocks over existing 
debentures, and rent charge stocks over both. The Act of 1844, 
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which is assumed to be a kind of bargain between the Government 
and the railway companies, gives power to the Treasury to purchase 
all railways made between 1844 and 1865 at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase of the annual profits, calculated on the average of the three 
years preceding. If, however, the profits do not amount to 10 per 
cent. on the capital the price is to be referred to arbitration. The 
basis of the arbitration would be twenty-five years’ purchase of 
profits, equal to 10 per cent. on the capital. For practical purposes 
this statute was stillborn, and is only worth mention in this connec- 
tion for the purpose of showing that compulsory State purchase of 
railways is not only justifiable, but was always contemplated by 
Parliament. 

The price which the Government should pay for the railways and 
the method of computation are matters on which no one will care to 
dogmatise. It is a subject for the most deliberate consideration of 
statesmen and financiers; but there are two main points on which 
the public conscience must be satisfied: that the shareholders shall 
be dealt with honestly, and that the State shall pay the real and 
not a fictitious value. There is no danger that railway property will 
be confiscated, or that the property of one man will be taken away 
and given to any other men or class of men. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally important that the public convenience and pros- 
perity shall not be sacrificed to a sentiment or in deference to an Act 
of Parliament passed forty years ago, which was moribund from its 
birth, and which has never influenced the investment of a shilling. 
The just principle of dealing with the shareholders would be to give 
them the actual ascertained value of their shares, adding any prospec- 
tive value which rests on a reasonable foundation, and taking also into 
account the improved security they will have. An allowance for 
compulsory expropriation or conversion, by way of penalty inflicted on 
the State for purchasing, is not likely to be entertained. The railway 
companies could hardly complain of the conversion here suggested, 
for they excrcise the power of changing the character of their par- 
ticular stocks without compensation to shareholders, in cases where 
there is no preference or depreciation. 

There are several constituents in the appraisement of railway pro- 
perty, such as the amount of capital, the manner in which it was 
raised, the revenues and dividends, the market price of the stocks 
over long periods, and the valuation of works and plants and rolling 
stock. The fair price cannot be determined by taking any one of 
these things singly. A railway which has allowed its rolling stock, its 
permanent way, its stations, and its works generally to get out of re- 
pair for the sake of keeping up dividends and the market price of stocks 
is not in as sound a condition as one which has provided against the 
future by keeping its property in order. A valuation and an audit 
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are indispensable preliminaries of purchase. The rate of interest 
and the market price may be a fair guide in the case of guaranteed 
and preferential and loan and debenture stocks, where they would 
not be applicable to ordinary stocks. The value of the first class of 
stocks, in railways which are well established, is easily computed, 
and it is important to notice that they constitute about 60 per cent. 
of the total railway capital. The ordinary stock is more difficult to 
appraise ; but given the ascertained value of the concern, and the 
basis on which prospective value can be estimated, and the true value 
can be determined with mathematical precision. It is a matter for 
investigation by an authorised body on which all interests would be 
strongly represented rather than for general discussion. The pro- 
bability is that the State would pay rather more than the true value ; 
but safeguards would be required that the benefits of State purchase 
were not largely discounted in the transaction. 

It has been assumed sometimes in the discussion that the Government 
would have to go into the market to raise say a thousand millions, and 
that under such conditions it would not be easy to estimate the effect 
on the price of consols, or to anticipate the rate at which the money 
would be borrowed. It is not, however, a question of finding money, 
but of the conversion of railway stock into Government stock. If a 
portion of the investors objected to take Government paper in the 
place of railway paper they could be paid off in money, but their 
number would be very small. The North Eastern Company carried 
out a financial operation much of the same character, to the extent of 
33 millions without State support, and the Government of the country 
is equal to the larger transaction. That there would be some temporary 
disturbance of the money market is possible, but it would quickly 
settle itself. The credit of the nation, unless it made a preposterously 
bad bargain with the companies, could not be seriously injured, and 
eventually it would be improved. The purchase and the adminis- 
tration of the railways would be an undertaking of great magnitude, 
responsibility, and labour, but if it can be shown that it offers real 
and not speculative advantages, we have statesmen who will not be 
discouraged by the obstacles. 

CHARLES WARING. 
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Is it true that since the death of George Eliot we have no novelist of 
the first rank? Will the future historian of the novelistic literature 
of the nineteenth century cease his study with a review of the author 
of Romola and Middlemarch, and class the numerous writers of the 
present day under the head of what Mr. Stedman calls, in poetry, the 
“General Choir” ? It is clear at all events that the peculiar literary 
condition of the modern novelist’s craft has been unalterably fixed 
by Thackeray and George Eliot, and that no author can now claim the 
highest rank unless he possesses that analytical gift which turns some 
novels into psychological treatises and others into studies in pes- 
simism. And it is also clear that no one understands better the 
conditions under which he writes than the clever author whose 
works, from the Shaving of Shagpat in 1855, down to Diana of the 
Crossways in 1885, have filled the latter half of the present era. Only 
in such an age as ours could a novelist like Mr. George Meredith be 
acceptable, for only in such an age could his peculiar gifts win for 
themselves recognition or even tolerance. That they have not failed 
to make their mark is sufficiently witnessed by the handsome edition of 
his works which is now being issued from the press by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. In the presence, however, of so far-reaching a 
question as that with which we began, we instinctively find ourselves 
trying to reckon the gifts which distinguish the supreme novelist. Is 
it too much to insist that the primary one is the capacity for telling 
a story, and that the conscious and wilful neglect of this apparently 
obvious fact is the cause why so many novels are such hard reading ? 
Only in the second place must come the psychological instinct which 
analyses the various forms in which the subtlety of human feeling 
disguises itself, and reduces the unity of existence into a diversity 
of conflicting motives. For the first is creative, spontaneous, 
original, while the second is introverted and critical. When the 
scalpel of the anatomist makes mock at the wonder of life, as though 
it were something so ordinary that it can be divided upon the dissect- 
ing board, there is usually the attendant spirit of cynicism, if not of 
scepticism. What analysis has destroyed, that synthesis must restore ; 
and if the creative gift be absent all the ideal elements disappear. 
Many other traits may be ascribed to the character of the novelist, 
such as a sense of humour, a vivid imagination, and a power of 
vigorous expression ; but these clearly rank below the level of the 
two that have been singled out as his especial gifts. 

The relative importance of the creative and the critical faculty has 
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been differently estimated in past ages of our literary history. The 
present age is clearly that which attributes most importance to the 
critical gift. If we take the supreme works of our modern novelists, 
the Esmond and Vanity Fair of Thackeray, the Adam Bede and 
Romola of George Eliot, while their chief merit is that they have 
added to the inevitable analysis the synthetic elements of a new 
creation of characters, their chief value for us is their keenness of 
insight into the springs and levers of human action. Directly a 
novelist lifts himself from the common herd it is in virtue of a certain 
psychological power which works not so much by intuition as by 
ratiocination. Hence it is that nothing pleases the fastidious taste of 
a public that has grown too wise to enjoy and too refined to admire, 
except the patient unweaving of that complex web of sentiment and 
thought and volition which makes up the whole of human existence. 

Mr. Meredith is so much the child of his age that he exhibits at 
once its characteristic strength and weakness. The fatal gift which 
appears to have been bequeathed to thoughtful novelists by the 
influence of Thackeray is a positive incapacity for enjoyment. 
Thackeray, as is well known, attempted to construct a picture of 
society and of human nature in which the heart was conspicuously 
omitted. Those who have felt the fascination of his artistic power 
have imitated him also in his treatment of humanity. No one, 
it would appear, ever acts with spontaneous simplicity except silly 
girls and little children. For the rest, humanity has to bear the 
burden of its reasonableness, and to give up with complacent resigna- 
tion the faculty of being ingenuous or single-hearted. For there is 
no action in which analysis cannot discover the confluence of dis- 
cordant motives; it is forgotten that at the time when the action 
was performed there was no consciousness of discord, but only the 
singleness of some predominant purpose. Hence the touch of cynical 
bitterness with which the panorama of human activity is surveyed. 
For, clearly, if we look deep enough there is nothing we say or do 
which does not bear the suspicion of some low and crawling motive. 
The fault, however, lies with those who insist on looking with such 
microscopic severity, the upper levels of feeling being untouched by 
the baseness of our composite nature. It is one of the tendencies of 
psychological analysis to breed cynicism and to belittle the dignity 
of energetic action. Meanwhile the joy of living expires in the sus- 
tained effort to disclose the springs on which it depends. 

We must add, as an especial characteristic of Mr. Meredith, a 
certain desperate cleverness, which is undoubtedly a source of fasci- 
nation, but at the same time as often fills the reader with a profound 
despondency. Nothing is so disintegrating as cleverness. Genius 
is inspiring, because it is full of a collective sympathy, but cleverness 
is always isolated, repellent, obstructive. The clever man is never 
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otherwise than self-conscious, and self-consciousness is a constant 
source of irritation. Never does Mr. Meredith lose himself in some 
generous overflow; over all his creations perches the inevitable 
shadow of the author, as though it were some ill-omened bird adding 
its hoarse chorus at the end of each paragraph. The cleverness is 
not always of malice prepense ; it may readily be allowed to be the 
natural gift of a man who has also made its exhibition the chief 
solicitude of his literary life. But cleverness it is and ends in being ; 
rarely enough does it ascend into genius, just as it equally rarely 
descends into the homeliness of commonplace. And though it is 
welcome enough to certain moods—when the mind is weary, for 
instance, of the daily newspaper or the Sabbath sermon—it is 
chilling to the mood of receptivity or intuition. It tickles the lower 
levels of intelligence, and never awakens the sudden glow of a higher 
thought. The form in which Mr. Meredith’s cleverness is especially 
exhibited is the style of his composition. He is above all the artist 
of epigrams—a meaner sort of artistic work, which exhibits all the 
defects of conscious purpose. The style consequently is never easy or 
flowing ; ever and anon we are brought up short by some arresting 
phrase, which keeps us painfully on the alert for the next challenge. 
Of all introductory chapters to an interesting novel, surely that 
which prefaces the history of Diana of the Crossways is the most 
irritating. It may be presumed that many a reader brought face to 
face with such a bristling rampart of phrases has sadly gone back 
and walked no more with an author of so appalling a cleverness. 
Many illustrations of such characteristics can be gained from a 
perusal of Mr. Meredith’s works. If, for instance, we desired to 
describe the author’s view of life by a significant phrase, we should 
call it essentially the view of the middle-aged spectator. Long ago 
have the rosy illusions of youth been got rid of; the prevalent 
colouring of experience is the middle point between black and white. 
There is some of the benevolence also of middle age, a benevolence 
which is not wholly sympathetic, but largely motived by cynicism, 
the benevolence, let us say, of Montaigne rather than of Herodotus. 
A good-natured tolerance of follies, combined with a merciless expo- 
sure of frailty; a humorous smile at delinquency with the corners 
of the mouth turned down at the shifts and evasions of hypocrisy ; 
laughter and tears, not indeed spontaneously welling from a full 
heart, but of that gentlemanly sort which conserves the rule of 
of pytev ayav; a shrewd, self-controlled attitude throughout, with 
a remarkable discernment of all the various shades of grey—such 
are the endowments of the middle-aged spectator. In one of the 
earliest and one of the best of Mr. Meredith’s novels, The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, there is a character which admirably represents the 
habitual posture of theauthor. It is that of Adrian Harley, “ the wise 
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youth” as he is always called, a character over which considerable 
trouble is expended, and which deserves all the careful exposition 
which it receives, for assuredly it is that which comes nearest to being 
the author’s own. Adrian Harley, for instance, might easily have been 
described as writing The Egoist, or spoiling the story of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, by the curiously cumbrous title of the Zragic Comedians. 
A critical age is always preternaturally old, and the wise youth has 
also a sagacity beyond his years. He has indeed his own pleasures, 
but they never amount to positive happiness, because they are too 
clear-eyed and precocious. Once or twice, when he or his creator 
writes about the innocent loves of two young people in a hopeless 
state of calf-affection, his style gets lighter and sweeter. Almost, there 
is the true lyric touch in the chapters of Richard Feverel which deal 
with the hero’s love-making with Lucy Desborough. ‘The sweet 
heaven-bird shivered out his song above him. The gracious glory of 
heaven fell upon his soul. He touched her hand, not moving his 
eyes from her nor speaking, and she with a soft word of farewell 
passed across the stile, and up the pathway through the dewy shades 
of the copse, and out of the arch of the light away from his eyes.” 
But listen to the irony of the description of such a seene—‘ a diver- 
sion on a penny whistle ;”” and hear the wholly unnecessary apologies 
—< Hail the occasion propitious, O British young! and laugh and treat 
love as an honest god, and dabble not with the sentimental rouge.” 
“They have outflown philosophy. Their instinct has shot beyond 
the ken of science. They were-made for their Eden.” Yes, the 
lovers may have outflown philosophy, but the middle-aged spectator 
has not outflown it. The critical eyes of Adrian Harley look down 
upon the innocent fair with just that touch of tolerant pity and con- 
descending kindness which mars the simplicity of the picture. The 
very insistence upon the innocency proves that it is too conscious to 
be true. If it were not too unkind a thing to say, it might be 
plausibly asserted that through such spectacles one feels more at 
home with the illicit love of Feverel and Bella Mount. At all events, 
no author is more capable of giving such sudden shocks of coarseness 
as we have to endure in these novels. Sometimes, though perhaps 
rarely, the gorge rises at sentences of an almost incredible indelicacy, 
at other times we have a whole chapter filled with such offensive 
rubbish as the “ Dinner Party at Richmond” in Richard Feverel. 
Are such interludes surprising? Psychologically, no, though we 
have a right from an artistic standpoint to expect otherwise. The 
revulsions from a strained pitch of critical analysis are often found 
to reach lower and more shameful levels than are possible to con- 
tented commonplace. 

Perhaps in no novel do we find the absence of joy more con- 
spicuous than in Harry Richmond. Here is a young man who 
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goes through a series of surprising adventures quite removed 
from the sphere of probability. He is fallen in love with by a 
German princess, and finds a lost father attitudinising as a bronze 
image on the top of a hill. The only literary excuse for such 
extravagances would be the rollicking character of the hero, such a 
one, for instance, as was endeared to our childhood by Captain 
Marryat or Kingston. But Harry Richmond does not rollick; he is 
never young, but talks about himself with the ma/adie de la pensée of 
a modern age. ‘Books and dreams, like the two rivers cited by 
my father, flowed side by side in me without mixing: and which the 
bright Rhone was, which the brown Arve, needs not to be told to 
those who know anything of youth; they were destined to inter- 
mingle soon enough. I read well, for I felt ground and had mount- 
ing views ; the real world, and the mind and passions of the world, 
grew visible to me.’ Poor youth! or rather, poor wise youth, pre- 
ternaturally middle-aged, to whom the real world and the mind and 
the passions of the world grew visible! ‘The foregoing conversa- 
tions with Ottilia and her teacher, hard as they were for passion to 
digest, grew luminous on a relapsing heart.’’ Is this the boy who 
can fight a duel with Otto and be the ideal of the romantic Ottilia— 
a youth who has mounting views and a relapsing heart? ‘“ ‘One 
gets so addle-pated thinkin’ many things,’ said Mrs. Berry simply. 
‘ That’s why we see wonder clever people al’ays goin’ wrong—to my 
mind. I think it’s al’ays the plan in a dielemmer to pray God and 
walk forward.’” If only Mr. Meredith had sometimes followed the 
advice of his admirable Mrs. Berry! What a comfort it would be if 
he would allow us sometimes to picture him as praying God and 
walking forward ! 

But Mr. Meredith is in these matters only paying the penalty for 
being an analyst and a psychologist. He cannot well help himself ; 
he must be the child of his age. The problem, it would seem, of the 
future novelist is to combine the most searching analytical power 
with the gift of narrative, and the combination appears undoubtedly 
a formidable one to accomplish, if we choose to compare all those 
contemporary writers who can tell a story without being able to draw 
a character on the one side, with those on the other who can analyse 
motives and yet are unable to compose an interesting fiction. In 
Mr. Meredith’s own case we have works which represent different 
stages in this effort to combine the obstinate elements. If we wish 
to see an instance where analysis seems to end with itself, we have 
but to take up the Eyoist, or, better still, the Tragic Comedians. The 
latter book was indeed in some ways a literary mistake. Here was a 
well known story of how a thoughtful Socialist suddenly and unac- 
countably fell in love with a more or less mundane young lady, 
fought a duel with another and more military lover, and came by a 
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tragic end. It was a piquant study for a psychologist; but the 
obvious difficulty was to understand the woman for whom the political 
philosopher was ready to make such a sacrifice. Unfortunately, the 
lady herself had told her own story, and though it was a curiously 
uninstructive apology or self-vindication, yet after all it possessed 
much more vital interest than any philosophical reconstruction of 
her motives could inspire. Mr. Meredith’s analysis hardly tells us 
anything that was not known before, and it sadly lacks the flesh and 
blood which might animate the logical skeleton. We turn to Diana 
of the Crossways, and we seem to breathe a new atmosphere. There 
is the same analytical power, the same liking to probe and expound, 
to unweave and explicate the throbbing nerves of human life. There is 
as much and more cleverness exhibited, and heaven forefend that all our 
acquaintances should express their thoughts in the same scintillating 
phrases. But there is the life we feel and know—the same warm and 
palpitating flesh, the same human, throbbing, inconsistent heart of 
which we are conscious. Diana is a real living and breathing 
woman, gracious in all her divine impulse and her mortal errors. 
The philosophy has taken to itself wings and soars; the analysis has 
clothed its clanking skeleton ribs with comfortable tissue. It is not 
only in the principal character who gives her name to the book that 
this transformation has taken place, but many of the other and sub- 
ordinate personages have caught the infection and begin to be vital. 
Sir Lukin is an admirable sketch, so is Lady Wathin, so is Mr. 
Redworth, so too is the youthful poet, Mr. Rhodes. It may perhaps 
be a disadvantage that so many of the incidents and so much of the 
character-drawing are taken out of actual modern history ; and there 
are of course those who can point to the actual Diana, and pierce 
beneath the transparent disguise of Mr. Redworth. But novels are 
not written only for those who are au courant with the phases of 
London Society. Nous autres may enjoy and admire, and the author 
has given us much for common thankfulness. Leaving aside the 
introductory chapter, which all may safely do without injury to the 
tale, and with positive advantage to themselves, there are the 
charming episodes of Diana’s re-awakening and of Dacier’s wooing, 
the two contrasted interviews of Diana and Dacier, of which the first 
is all sunshine and the second the gloom of Erebus, and the fresh 
play of feeling with which the relations between Tony and Emmy 
are touched over and over again by the author’s facile hand. With 
the one exception of Richard Feverel, Diana of the Crossways contains 
Mr. Meredith’s most clever and successful work. 

It is indeed not easy to over-estimate some of the elements which 
form Mr. Meredith’s character as a novelist. If one or two of the 
obvious drawbacks strike one most at the first reading, many of the 
solid advantages are more conspicuous on a second view. The novels 
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may require diligent study, and it may be difficult to defend some of 
them on the hypothesis that the primary task of a novelist is to 
amuse. But Mr. Meredith, though sometimes obscure owing to the 
sudden transitions of his thought, is never really dull. He may not 
be interesting in the ordinary sense of the term, but he is eminently 
stimulating and suggestive. He possesses a wonderful gift of fancy, 
and is not devoid of the saving grace of humour. The reader may 
catch himself wondering what position in the cricket-field is signified 
by “a long-hit off”? (Diana, p. 360); and marvel at clouds which 
“threaten the shower they retain, and teach gloom to rouse a songful 
nest in the bosom of the viewer.” But though the imagination may 
sometimes be perversely irritating, it is often brilliant, and at times 
felicitously illustrative. It is never quite the imagination of the poet, 
despite the author’s ingenious volumes of verse; for it is never 
instinctive, enthralling, inevitable. But there is the acute pene- 
trative insight of the philosopher and the imagination of a matured 
and inventive critic. 

Philosophic novelist Mr. Meredith claims to be, and with considerable 
justice. He has a theory on the subject which he puts in the forefront 
of his latest novel in explicit and definite form, though, unconsciously 
perhaps, it had guided his practice all along. The passage is worth 
quoting, for it expresses one of the most characteristic ideas which 
distinguishes the novelistic art in its modern acceptation. Formerly 
perhaps, when the novel was in its early youth, it might claim to be 
mainly narrative and romantic. Now it must vindicate its position 
by being a disguised treatise on mental philosophy, “The forecast 
may be hazarded that if we do not speedily embrace philosophy in 
fiction, the art is doomed to extinction. Instead, therefore, of 
objurgating the timid intrusions of philosophy, invoke her presence, 
I pray you. History without her is the skeleton-map of events: 
Fiction, a picture of figures modelled on no skeleton-anatomy. But 
each, with philosophy in aid, blooms, and is humanly shapely. To 
demand of us truth to nature, excluding philosophy, is really to bid 
a pumpkin caper. As much as legs are wanted for the dance, philo- 
sophy is required to make our human nature credible and acceptable. 
Fiction implores you to heave a bigger breast and take her in with 
this heavenly preservative helpmate, her inspiration and her essence.” 
All of which means, though it is written in Mr. Meredith’s habitually 
jerky style, that the highest culture is necessarily philosophic, and 
that as civilisation progresses each art must have its roots deep 
within the soil which is cultivated by psychologists and metaphysicians. 
For what is the alternative? So far as fiction is concerned, it is that 
we must for ever be in one-sided extremes, and either accept the 
namby-pamby optimism of clerics or the realistic pessimism of the 
democratic vulgar. Assuredly we have a right to exclaim, “ Ni talons 
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rouges, ni bonnets rouges.”” Think of a national fiction which was 
divided between Mrs. Henry Wood on the one hand, and Zola on the 
other! Yet to such issues is art driven when it either knows nothing 
about or cares nothing for psychology. It is Mr. Meredith’s merit 
that he sees this clearly enough, and that he traces it to its right 
cause. As he puts it in his enigmatically graphic style, “‘ Philosophy 
is the foe of both rose-pink and dirty drab, and their silly cancelling 
contrast. Philosophy bids us to see that we are not so pretty as 
rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that instead of ever- 
lastingly shifting those barren aspects, the sight of ourselves is 
wholesome, bearable, fructifying, finally a delight.” Whether 
Mr. Meredith has thoroughly learnt his own lesson, is of course 
another matter. Certainly he has here and there a truly psycho- 
logic insight, but as often as not his philosophy seems to con- 
sist in aphorisms such as were extensively popular in the time of 
the Seven Wise Men, before the true era of Greek philosophy began. 
He has a strange fondness for these aphoristic utterances, which at 
their worst are assuredly better than Mr. Tupper’s proverbs, and at 
their best have some of the concentrated wisdom of Baconian maxims. 
In Richard Feverel, for instance, there is the recurring burden of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” a series of sagacious apophthegms which is sup- 
posed to be composed by the hero’s father; and in Diana of the 
Crossways we have the quotations from the diaries and the brilliant 
sayings of the gifted Mrs. Warwick. It is, however, true to add 
that The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is itself a truly philosophic study, 
being in its essence a treatise on methods of education. 

Of the more properly artistic elements, it is impossible to attribute 
to our author the gift of'style, except in a very special sense. He 
has indeed the faculty for many a suggestive and piquant phrase, 
and on every page there is found the rich deposit of a singularly 
wide and far-reaching culture. But style is something different 
from this—that fine literary spirit and impalpable charm which 
George Eliot possessed only rarely, which makes Thackeray’s 
Esmond so supreme a novel, which in a simple form breathes through 
Jane Austen’s works and for ever lifts them from the commonplace, 
and of which among living writers only Mr. Froude seems to possess the 
veritable secret. Once under the influence of this magic we instine- 
tively feel the artist, and when it is absent we only coldly admire the 
writer. Yet it would be in the highest sense unjust not to recognise 
the true artistic feeling with which Mr. Meredith places his characters 
in an atmospheric background of nature. Nature he knows and loves, 
and when he speaks of her it is in the true spirit of a devotee. “ The 
sun is coming down to earth, and the fields and the waters shout to 
him golden shouts. He comes, and his heralds run before him, and 
touch the leaves of oaks and planes and beeches lucid green, and the 
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pine-stems redder gold ; leaving brightest foot-prints upon thickly- 
weeded banks, where the foxglove’s last upper-bells incline, and 
bramble-shoots wander amid moist, rich herbage. The plumes of the 
woodland are alight: and beyond them, over the open, ’tis a race 
with the long-thrown shadows ; a race across the heaths and up the 
hills, till at the farthest bourne of mounted eastern cloud, the heralds 
of the sun lay rosy fingers and rest.’’ The curious thing is that 
when Mr. Meredith allows himself these poetic interludes he is much 
more of the poet of nature than when he sets himself to write Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth. Perhaps the conscious effort begets 
a certain frigid brilliancy instead of native warmth. Who would 
exchange the hints of natural beauty in his novels for Zhe Woods of 
Westermain or the Lark Ascending? In these as elsewhere there is 
the taint of an introspective personality, the conscious cleverness of 
Adrian Harley. We feel uneasy under the strain, as though the 
tension of always living up to an epigrammatic level was not only too 
much for the reader’s nerves, but might possibly prove fatal to the 
author. There is much comfort in a writer who neither strives nor 
cries, but is the serene master of his own wit and genius. 

Thus the question with which we opened remains unanswered, or 
only answered in part. How much of Mr. Meredith will our children 
read? Perhaps two or three novels at most—Zvan Harrington, 
Richard Feverel, and Diana of the Crossways. Even these we can 
hardly imagine entering into their life, as Romola and Adam Bede 
have into ours. For towards Mr. Meredith we always must have a 
certain reserve ; he does not come into the heart, we are still out of 
doors. Yet his is a powerful mind, full of philosophic culture. Some 
of his sayings will not leave us, even though the total impression be 
forgotten. This is just what might be expected in the case of a clever 
student of life, whose analytic power has been fostered at the expense 
of constructive art. 


W. L. Courtney. 








THE NORTH-AMERICAN FISHERIES QUESTION. 


Tue seizure of an American fishing schooner by a Canadian cruiser 
for an alleged infraction of the Convention of 1818 re-opens in an 
acute form an international dispute of long-standing. From the tone 
and temper of the New England population and their Congressional 
representatives in connection with this matter one might imagine that 
the cordial relations which have subsisted between the British and 
American people since the signing of the Treaty of Washington were 
seriously threatened, and that it might even prove a matter involving 
war. But they exaggerate the gravity of the dispute for a purpose. 
They believe that, so long as the points indispute remain undetermined, 
they have in their hands an instrument for gaining certain ulterior 
ends. To fully understand the matter from an American point of 
view it is necessary to distinguish between the disputed interpretation 
of the Convention of 1818 and the general question of the relations 
between the United States and British North America in regard to 
the fisheries. Mr. Secretary Seward put the matter in a nutshell in 
1852, when the Reciprocity Treaty was up for discussion before the 
United States Senate. He said, “ Our fishermen want all that our 
construction of the Convention gives them, and want and must have 
more; they want and must have the privilege of fishing within the 
three inhibited miles, and of curing fish on the [British North 
American] shore.’ 

This pressing necessity of theirs is a key to the whole fisheries 
question, and explains much that may seem inexplicable in connection 
with the negotiations, arrangements, and disputes which have taken 
place during the last hundred years. <A brief reference to the point 
may be desirable before proceeding to a consideration of the question. 

The in-shore fishings of the New England coast have long been 
nearly exhausted, while those along the coasts of the Canadian Mari- 
time Provinces and of Newfoundland are extremely prolific as well 
as much more extensive. The great body of New England fishermen 
pursue their operations during the greater part of the fishing season 
in the latitudes of British North America, where they possess an 
absolute right of fishing everywhere except within the limits of 
Canadian and Newfoundland maritime jurisdiction ; that is to say, 
within three marine miles of low water mark. The best fishing 
grounds for mackerel and herrings are all found close in-shore. 
From the beginning of September to the close of the fishing season, 
the mackerel always run near the shore, and it is almost impossible 
for American fishermen to obtain a sufficient catch during the next 
part of the season without following and taking the fish within the 
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three-mile limit. Those engaged in the New England fishing business 
make no secret of the fact that nothing but force will keep their 
mackerel men from going within the limit, for the take of fish out- 
side is extremely uncertain. It is hardly in human nature to have 
much respect for an invisible water-line following the sinuosities of 
the coast three miles off, when a profitable haul is in question. New 
England fishermen always declare that if they cannot have participa- 
tion in these in-shore fishings they may as well give up business 
altogether ; and they insist also that they must have liberty to erect 
and maintain structures on shore to cure codfish as soon as taken, 
thus saving cost and producing better fish for the market. Experi- 
ence has proved to the Canadian authorities that, every time American 
fishermen have been remitted to the position in which they are placed 
by the Convention of 1818, nothing but the employment of armed 
cruisers can keep them from encroaching on these in-shore fishings ; 
and, at the Halifax Commission in 1877, it was coolly alleged on the 
part of the United States that they desired to secure the privilege of 
using these in-shore fisheries, “not for their commercial or intrinsic 
value, but for the purpose of removing a source of irritation.”” This 
evoked the retort that the irritation resulted from a system of 
encroachment not in accordance with the observance of international 
rights, and that the continual attempts of American fishermen to 
participate in privileges exclusively belonging to British subjects 
created difficulties between two peoples whose mercantile as well as 
social and hereditary connections should be characterised by respect 
for mutual rights. The right of the Canadians to keep American 
fishermen out of these waters is not disputed, whatever doubts may 
exist with regard to the waters described as within three miles of 
bays, creeks, and harbours. It is not always desirable or expedient 
for a country to stand strictly and rigidly to rights of this kind, but 
in the present case it seems to be at once the duty and the interest of 
the Dominion to do so. As a mere matter of self-respect, the 
Canadians cannot be over-indulgent to New England fishermen in 
this particular, for they constitute the section of the American people 
who are checkmating every attempt ata re-settlement of the fisheries 
question which shall give the Canadians a free market for their fish 
in the United States. The latter are perfectly willing to accord the 
former full participation in the in-shore fishings on reasonable terms ; 
and responsibility for rejecting the most obvious mode of determining 
what may be considered reasonable terms rests for the present with 
the United States. That some more or less satisfactory arrangement 
will be come to in the end can hardly be doubted, for otherwise the 
great body of United States fishermen would be permanently deprived 
of those privileges which they hold to be indispensable for the success- 
ful and profitable pursuit of their trade. 
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The particular case of the fishing schooner David J. Adams 
acquires all its importance from the fact that the representatives of 
New England in Congress are endeavouring to bring the fisheries 
dispute toa factitious issue. The Dominion authorities could not 
desire a better test case than that furnished by the captured schooner, 
which was seized for buying bait in the harbour of Digby, Nova 
Scotia. There can be no side issue raised of interference with the 
“ persons and property of American citizens while engaged in law- 
ful commerce,” for the David J. Adams carried no trading papers ; 
it was a fishing vessel procuring bait for fishing purposes in direct 
contravention of the Convention of 1818. The words of the treaty 
which apply to the case are as unambiguous as it is possible for 
written language to be. They are contained in the proviso of what 
is known as the “ renunciation clause,”’ which is as follows: 

‘*And the United States hereby renounce, forever, any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or 
within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not included within the above- 
mentioned limits. Provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter, and of 
repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and 
for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restrictions as 
shall be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in 
any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


The crew of the David J. Adams were neither taking, drying, nor 
curing fish in Digby Harbour. These three words have an 
obviously specific and technical meaning in this treaty ; and had the 
design and intention of the commissioners who framed it been to 
debar United States fishermen from British North American har- 
bourage only in respect of taking, drying, and curing fish, the 
buying of fish for bait or for any other purpose would hardly have 
been open to challenge. But if the “ renunciation clause” and the 
explicit terms of the proviso mean anything, they mean that, for 
all purposes connected with the prosecution of the fishing industry, 
these harbours are absolutely closed to citizens of the United 
States. The American authorities have characterised this as a strict 
and rigid construction of the Convention; but it is the only con- 
struction it will bear. When New England Senators and Congress- 
men lightly talk of the Convention of 1818 being obsolete, they are 
evidently not aware that American fishermen have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by the wiping out of that international 
agreement. It was not for nothing that the United States renounced 
for ever “ any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed,” for the same 
Convention confers “forever” upon their citizens a generous lot 
of privileges which they now enjoy in common with the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty. If it were to be a question of their claiming 
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to have back what they solemnly renounced in 1818, then the whole 
question of the relations between the United States and British 
North America in regard to the fisheries would revert to the position 
it was in immediately after the war of 1812. 

The “right”? of Americans to fish on the great banks of New- 
foundland, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and elsewhere in the open sea 
in the latitudes of British America has been acknowledged by our 
Government from the first, but the New England folks entertain a 
lingering conviction that, somehow or other, they possess an im- 
memorial and prescriptive right in the in-shore fisheries also. They 
certainly had that right before they severed themselves from the 
British Crown, and after that happened they no doubt found it hard 
to be cut off from their accustomed fishing grounds. But they 
might as well claim to have a voice in the local administration of 
Nova Scotia or Newfoundland as lay claim to any heritage in the 
in-shore fisheries of the same provinces. Absurd as it is on the face 
of it, the pretension has been twice seriously advanced, once while 
the treaty of 1783 was being negotiated, and again during the 
negotiations which preceded the treaty of 1814. The British 
Government, however, while striving to be just to its own colonies 
did what it could to be generous to its qguondam subjects, and ex- 
tended to them various liberties and privileges in respect of the 
fisheries. Although the settlement of the fisheries question which 
was effected by Article III. of the Treaty of Paris, 1783, only 
remained in force until the outbreak of war between the two coun- 
tries in 1812, it has an important bearing upon subsequent develop- 
ments. The following were the liberties and privileges granted to 
the Americans by that instrument :— 


‘*The inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty to take fish of 
every kind on such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen 
shall use (but not to dry or cure the same on that island), and also on the 
coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in 
America; and that the American fishermen shall have liberty to dry and cure 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Mag- 
dalen Islands, and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled; but 
so soon as the same, or either of them, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful 
for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement without a previous 
agreement for that purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of 
the ground.” 


These privileges were conferred as a mark of good-will, and in no 
measure as of right; and after the war of 1812 the British Govern- 
ment notified that it did not intend to grant to the United States 
“ gratuitously ” the privileges formerly granted to them by treaty of 
fishing within the limits of British territorial waters, or of using the 
shores of the British territories for purposes connected with the 
fisheries. By that time the British North-American possessions had 
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begome more widely settled and more thickly populated, and the 
Colonists and English merchants engaged in the fisheries had peti- 
tioned against any renewal of the privileges being granted. In 1815, 
orders were sent out to the British naval commander on the Halifax 
station to resist any attempts at encroachment on the part of 
American fishermen, and the Governors of the colonies were in- 
structed to prevent them from using colonial territory for any pur- 
pose connected with fishing, and to exclude their fishing vessels from 
all harbours, bays, rivers, and creeks. The subsequent, capture and 
forfeiture of American fishing-vessels for trespassing led to a great 
deal of diplomatic correspondence, and eventually the English and 
American Governments agreed to appoint a joint Commission to dis- 
cuss and settle the matter. The result of that Commission was the 
Convention of 20th October, 1818. The “ renunciation clause ”’ has 
been quoted already, and the ‘consideration’? which the United 
States received for giving up “any liberty heretofore claimed or 
enjoyed ” is thus set forth :— 

‘« The inhabitants of the United States shall have, forever, in common with 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on 
that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray 
to the Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coast of Newfoundland, 
from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen 
Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks from Mount Jolly, 
on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company; and that 
the American fishermen shail also have liberty, forever, to dry and cure fish in 
any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks, of the southern part of the 
coast of Newfoundland, hereabove described, and of the coast of Labrador.” 

The frequent and conspicuous use of the word “ forever” in the 
Convention of 1818 shows that the treaty was intended and believed, 
by both parties, to be a final and conclusive settlement of this ques- 
tion ; yet the “ fisheries dispute” which has come down to us consists 
in disputed interpretations of its text. The dispute involves two 
questions—(1) the meaning to be attached to the word “bay,” 
usually called “the headlands question ;”’ and (2) whether American 
fishing vessels are liable to capture for frequenting Canadian and 
Newfoundland ports for purposes other than those named in the 
Convention. This is popularly termed “the bait question.” The 
British contention as regards the first is that, by the ‘“ renunciation 
clause ” American fishermen are excluded from all Canadian and New- 
foundland bays, great and small, and that the limits of a bay is three 
marine miles outside a straight line drawn from headland to headland 
across its mouth. The American contention is that the three-mile 
limit should follow the coast parallel to its sinuosities, and should be 
measured across the mouths of bays only when the distance from 
headland to headland does not exceed six miles. The controversy 
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about the headlands question grew out of the capture, in 1824, of 
two American vessels found fishing in the Bay of Fundy. The well- 
known case of the seizure of the American schooner Washington in 
1843 for fishing in the Bay of Fundy kept the controversy going for 
ten years, since which period it has remained quiescent owing to the 
operations of the Reciprocity Treaty between 1854 and 1866, the 
latitude allowed to American fishing vessels after 1866 pending 
a settlement of the point, and the operations of the fishery clauses 
of the Washington Treaty from 1871 till now. The question of 
American fishing vessels trafficking in Canadian ports has been 
heard of from time to time, but never grew into the ‘magnitude of 
a “boom” until the present. Several circumstances have tended 
to bring this about. Since 1871 American fishermen have _be- 
come habituated to certain incidental privileges which greatly facili- 
tate their operations and increase their profits. These are, freedom 
to transfer cargoes, to outfit vessels, buy supplies, obtain ice, engage 
sailors, procure bait, and traffic generally in Canadian and New- 
foundland ports, or to transact other business ashore not necessarily 
connected with fishing pursuits. Now that the action of their own 
Government, in denouncing the fishery clauses of the Treaty of 
Washington, remits them to the position in which they are placed 
by the Convention of 1818, all this is lost to them, and they are 
naturally very excited over it. It is also remembered that the 
International Fisheries Commission of 1877 refused to allow any 
compensation on account of United States fishermen enjoying these 
collateral advantages ; and the conclusion is rashly come to that they 
have a right to them under all circumstances. The unanimous deci- 
sion of the Commissioners was—‘ That it is not within the compet- 
ence of this tribunal to award compensation for commercial inter- 
course between the two countries, nor for the purchasing of bait, ice, 
supplies, &c., nor for the permission to tranship cargoes in British 
waters.” They could have come to no other decision, seeing that the 
Washington Treaty made no mention of these things, and the Com- 
missioners at Halifax could not go beyond their reference. The case 
against the David J. Adams is in no way affected by this decision, 
but must stand or fall by the terms of the Convention of 1818. 

This country has a direct interest in the effectual settlement of the 
fisheries dispute, so far, at any rate, as these two aspects of it are 
concerned. As long as it remains open, our relations with the United 
States are liable to be strained, and as soon as it is closed there will 
be nothing in the way of the two divisions of the North-American 
continent arranging terms of common privilege in the in-shore fish- 
ings in question. What has to be done in this matter is that which 
was left undone by the High Commissioners who framed the Treaty 
of Washington fifteen years ago. The two points about which Lord 
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Granville speciaily enjoined the British members of that body to 
come to a conclusive understanding with their American confréres 
were—whether the expression in the Convention of 1818, “ Three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions,” should be taken to mean a limit of 
three miles from the coast line or a limit of three miles from head- 
land to headland; and whether the proviso that “the American 
fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbours for the 
purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein,” &c., is intended 
to exclude American fishing vessels from coming in-shore to traffic, 
tranship fish, purchase stores, hire seamen, &c. These disputed points 
were left wholly undetermined by the joint High Commissioners, 
and a temporary arrangement was effected which has simply put off 
their settlement till now. 

It is extremely desirable that the British and American Govern- 
ments should come to a clear understanding in the case of each bay, 
creek, or harbour. Let the precise limits of the exclusive rights of 
Great Britain be determined, and define these limits in such a way 
as to be incapable of dispute, either by reference to the bearings of 
certain headlands or other objects on shore, or by laying the lines 
down on a map or chart. With this object it was proposed last 
summer that an Anglo-American Commission should be appointed, 
and although the United States Administration assented to the pro- 
posal, the recent action of the Senate has for the present prevented 
its nomination. Nevertheless, a joint Commission to hold its sittings 
in America and to report to the British and American Governments 
for their opinion, either as to the exact geographical limits to which 
the “ renunciation clause ” applies; or, if that is impracticable, to sug- 
gest some line of delineation along the whole coast, which, though 
not in exact conformity with the words of the Convention, may 
appear to them consistent in substance with the just rights of the 
two nations, and calculated to remove occasion for future controversy, 
is the only satisfactory way out of the difficulty. As regards the 
exclusion of the American fishing vessels from every species of 
in-shore traffic, it would be in order for such a Commission to consider 
whether the stringent terms of the Convention could be relaxed 
without seriously compromising Canadian interest in Canada’s own 
fisheries and fishing industry. It need not be intended that the 
result of the Commission should necessarily be embodied in a new 
Convention between the two countries; but if an agreement could 
be arrived at it might be sufficient that it should be in the form of 
an understanding between the two Governments as to the practical 
interpretation which shall be given to the Convention of 1818. 
In the interest of amity among the English-speaking race, 
it is to be hoped that the settlement of the fisheries dispute 
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will be effected speedily, and that this time it will be final and 
complete. 

As regards the in-shore fishings of the two great divisions of North 
America, things may be more equitably divided between them before 
the century is out. The fisheries question has hitherto been associ- 
ated with the Atlantic provinces of British North America. The 
advantages have lain altogether in that quarter, and it was the interest 
of the United States to recognise as few exclusive rights as possible. 
This is likely to remain the case in the North Atlantic, but in the 
North Pacific it may prove just the reverse. What Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, and Labrador are on the 
one side, as respects fisheries, Alaska and its archipelagoes may soon 
prove to be on the other. Now that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been opened throughout its entire length and population is gravi- 
tating to the Pacific seaboard, the fishings from Queen Charlotte 
Islands northward, which are represented as illimitable, will assume 
a new importance. 

When the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty were framed, 
British Columbia did not form part of the Dominion of Canada, but 
now its interests will have to be considered in any future arrangement 
come to between the United States and Canada. The principles 
embodied in the treaty of 1783 with respect to great ocean fishing- 
banks, estuaries like the St. Lawrence, and other similar parts of the 
open sea, will become applicable to the great fishing-banks north of 
the Aleutian Islands. The advantages and disadvantages imposed 
upon American fishermen by the Convention of 1818 will be equally 
applicable to British subjects as regards the in-shore fishings and 
unsettled coasts of Alaska. Reciprocity in fishing privileges may 
some day become a very simple matter of arrangement between the 
United States and Canada. 


W. Boyp. 
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PICTURES IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


Tuer present exhibition of the Royal Academy is, I am told, very 
inferior. The same remark is made about the Paris Salon. But the 
first impression of the visitor to these two great annual exhibitions is 
generally unfavourable: their traditional prestige leads him to ex- 
pect great things, and he is disappointed when he finds only ordinary 
things, forgetting that such must inevitably be the case, for master- 
pieces cannot be painted to order, nor can great artists be developed 
by the encouragement of constituted bodies or by the teaching of 
regius professors. No one can ever be taught to see nature, to feel 
nature, and to express it. The painter of genius will show you how 
he applies his brush, saying: “See how I do it; go and do likewise, 
and may God help you!” and if God does not help you, your paint- 
ing will not be worth talking about. The really great painters are 
their own masters; they are men of rare and special temperament, 
and through this temperament they look at nature and see beautiful 
personal visions such as none have ever before beheld. Artists of 
this high rank are born at rare intervals in the course of the world’s 
history ; they fix what they see in colour or in marble, and then dis- 
appear for ever, carrying away with them the secrets of their vision 
and of their mysterious intellectual processes. It sometimes happens 
that Salons and Academies are honoured by the presence of such 
artists, but it is rarely that the honour is appreciated. In the Salon 
and the Academy we have to deal with art of a much lower grade, 
which often closely resembles manufacture—with an art w hows: chief 
aim is the production of coloured images for the gratification of 
vulgar eyes and the satisfaction of vulgar minds. We must not, 
therefore, be too exacting ; indeed, perhaps, all that we can ask in 
most cases is that the fabrication of the coloured images should be 
good of its kind and finished with all the resources of the most 
approved modern methods. 

I will speak from my impressions of the picture exhibitions in 
London generally, that is to say, those of the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
Saatitede of Painters in Water Colours, the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
the New English Art Society and other galleries where artists 
find hospitality more generous than that of the Academy. In 
point of fact, the Royal Academy has no superiority, and no claim to 
special attention except for its singular notions of hospitality. The 
Royal Academy appears to me to be a sort of club of gentlemen who 
paint ; every year they open the doors of their palace to artists who 
are not members of the club and offer them hospitality ; but far from 
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giving even illustrious guests the best places and sacrificing them- 
selves as polite hosts should do, these gentlemen of the Academy 
multiply themselves eightfold in order to take up more room, occupy 
themselves the chief seats at their banquet, and bid their guests place 
themselves as they can in the seats of no honour. Thus we behold 
the unparalleled spectacle of the livid and decrepit Herbert parading 
his vague and impotent daubs on the line, while Carolus Duran, a 
guest of the club, is “skied.” This is not the only case of similar 
want of politeness of the Royal Academicians towards their supe- 
riors who have done them the honour of accepting their hospitality. 
But let us come to the pictures. First of all here is a composition 
in compartments by Sir Frederick Leighton. ‘“ Decoration in Painting 
for a Ceiling,” says the catalogue. It is preferable that paintings 
for ceilings should be composed in that special perspective which 
adapts them to be viewed from below. Sir Frederick has chosen the 
easier method of flat mural painting on a gold ground. There is 
absolutely nothing to be said about this work. Nature is the only 
criterion which the critic and the public have, and Sir Frederick 
ignores nature so utterly that one can pronounce no absolute judg- 
ment upon his work. His muses seem to be fair copies of Pompeian 
frescoes ; his gold ground is honestly laid on, without desire to stint 
or to overreach his customer; his colour is the best that Rowney 
makes—blue and red for drapery, orange yellow for flesh. Sir 
Frederick has great versatility as a painter of flesh. Ihave remarked 
that his ancient Greeks have chocolate flesh ; in biblical subjects the 
flesh is plum-colour; in Florentine pictures, bistre; and in modern 
figures the President’s flesh tone is Veloutine Fay. Mr. Burne 
Jones exhibits for the first time this year at the Academy. “The 
Depths of the Sea” is the title of this picture, which might 
well serve as an illustration for one of Jules Verne’s fantastico- 
scientific novels. At the Grosvenor Gallery I find, by the same 
artist, “ Sibylla Delphica,’—an anemic allegory draped in dark 
amber,—“‘ The Morning of the Resurrection,” and “ Flamma 
Vestalis.” I confess frankly that I cannot understand or appreciate 
these works, any more than I can understand the ghastly and apoca- 
lyptic allegories of Mr. G. F. Watts, such as “The Death of Cain,” 
“ Hope,”’ and that sinister spider’s web of red and green slime called 
“The Soul’s Prison.” I perceive reminiscences of the human form 
in the figures ; the texture of the drapery bears a vague resemblance 
to rock-candy or nougat; in “ Flamma Vestalis” I can trace the 
influence of Florentine Art, and I can conceive the picture as a 
cartoon for execution in coloured glass, and appreciate duly its splen- 
dour of aspect. Evidently all these compositions are conceived from 
some erudite and mystic point of view which escapes me, as it must 
escape the vast majority of mankind; they are complicated with 
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some philosophical or moralising tendencies which are entirely foreign 
to art and which need explanations: as do those hideous visions which 
Holman Hunt has recorded for the consolation of dyspeptic reli- 
giosity, resuming with airy frivolity the symbolism of the Christian 
Church in a series of soap-bubbles. These allegories and mystic 
images seem to me to be outside the domain of art. The first aim of 
the painter is beauty, or, so far as the portrait is concerned, at least 
character ; the only model and the only standard is nature, and the 
whole theory and practice of painting is subordinated to that longest 
and the most difficult of all the arts, namely, learning to see. Nor 
is the swmmum of art the literal imitation of nature. The finest 
human model, the most charming landscape, cannot be well imitated 
except it be interpreted by the intelligence of the artist. A strong 
intellect is the inseparable condition of the strong artist; for, given 
the sensibility of eye, the sentiment, the passion, or, in other words, 
the special temperament and “intimate” personality of the artist, 
the rendering of his visions of nature demands the exercise of the 
highest intellectual qualities of analysis and selection. In the work 
of the Pre-Raphaelites these two latter qualities are replaced by the 
more modest virtue of patience. To judge from their work, I should 
suppose the majority of the English painters to be singularly patient 
and singularly unintelligent. Few of them have learnt to see. 
Take landscape painting, a branch of art in which the English 
are reputed to excel. At the head of this category is Mr. 
Vicat Cole, whose “Sultry Hour” is a charming vision of sun- 
shine and foliage and velvety turf. But compare this picture 
with Mr. W. L. Picknell’s “Sunshine and Drifting Sand,” 
(No. 209), or with the small landscape, “ Noonday in Cham- 
pagne,” by M. Barau, No. 109, in the Paris Salon; or with 
Mr. Alexander Harrison’s “In Arcadia,” alsoin the Salon. Charm- 
ing as is Mr. Vicat Cole’s vision of noonday heat, one feels that he 
has not seen it with the intensity and individualism of the three 
other artists who have coped with the same problems of light and 
colour ; indeed, Mr. Vicat Cole hardly seems to have been conscious 
that there was any problem in the case. He has painted his pretty 
country lane prettily and sincerely as he saw it, but his vision was 
incomplete, and his rendering of the scene is only approximate, and 
a long way from the real truth of nature. In the Academy, the 
Grosvenor, and elsewhere, one finds landscapes by Mr. Keeley Hals- 
welle, who delights to paint turbulent conflicts of clouds and moun- 
tain peaks, and Scotch lakes dotted with rocks and jagged boulders. 
Mr. Halswelle’s pictures form striking and brilliant arabesques, rich 
in colour, and of a certain harmonious splendour. Mr. Halswelle has 
found a new note in Scotch landscape; his work is personal and 
vigorous enough, even if it be somewhat lacking in distinction and 
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delicacy. But the great defect is the want of air, of distance, of the 
sensation of immensity. Often Mr. Halswelle’s pictures present the 
curious spectacle of a sort of sectional plan, in which we see fore- 
ground, mountains, and clouds represented in superposed planes—an 
illusion due to the insufficient observation of aérial perspective and 
relative values. In the landscapes of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, of Mr. 
B. W. Leader, and Mr. MacWhirter, there is more trickiness and 
chic than observation. But it is needless to multiply instances of the 
superficial and commonplace vision of the landscape painters; in 
genre, marine, and portrait painting the same defect will have to be 
remarked. The English painters seem to depend for success solely 
on the interest of their subject, on the expression of their figures, and 
the mere prettiness of their scenes. The purely artistic qualities of 
sight, drawing, and colour trouble the repose of but few. Mr. W. 
Q. Orchardson is certainly one of the most originally talented of all 
the Royal Academicians, and yet the stripling who has spent but 
three months in a Parisian studio could give Mr. Orchardson a score 
hints worth knowing. Taking his Academy picture, “Un Mariage 
de Convenance,” our Parisian stripling would ask Mr. Orchardson 
what he means by that hot colour in the shadow on the chin. Is the 
unfortunate husband suffering from a face-rash as well as from 
ophthalmia? Go and see how Velasquez paints such shadows, Mr. 
Orchardson ; and while you are in the National Gallery look at the 
Terburgs, and Metsus, and the Pieter de Hooghs, and learn the sig- 
nificance and charm of values and of colour of which you and your 
distinguished colleagues of the Royal Academy appear to be compara- 
tively ignorant. 

It is precisely this ignorance which explains the glaring and 
garish aspect of most modern English painting. In the first place, 
it may be remarked that paint is not colour. In a lithograph or 
an engraving you recognise at once the work of a colourist. Gavarni 
shows himself to be a colourist by means simply of oppositions 
of black and white, and the whole secret in both cases lies in the 
relations of value. By value we mean the quantity of light and 
shade contained in a tone. Expressed by drawing or engraving, the 
signification may be readily apprehended: such and such a black will 
have, with relation to the unit of light represented by the white paper, 
more value than such and such a grey. Expressed by colour, value is 
an abstraction no less positive, but less easy to define. By an opera- 
tion of analysis, any given colour may be decomposed into a colouring 
principle and an element of light or dark, and so, scientifically, we 
come to consider a tone under the double aspect of colour and value. 
In violet, for instance, we have to estimate not only the quantity of 
red and blue by which the shade of the tone may be infinitely varied, 
but also the quantity of light and strength which causes it to 
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approach the unit of lightness or darkness. The interest of this 
examination lies in the fact that a colour does not exist by itself inde- 
pendently, inasmuch as it is modified by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring colour ; nor has a colour in itself either virtue or beauty. 
Its quality comes from its surroundings, or, in other words, from its 
complementary colours. Thus, one can give to colour various accep- 
tations by means of contrasts and favourable combinations. To colour 
well is either to know scientifically or to feel instinctively the neces- 
sity of these combinations, but to colour well is also and above all to 
know how to arrange the values of tones. If you destroy in a picture 
by Veronese or Titian or Rubens this exact relation of the values in 
their colour, you will have nothing left but discordant “illuminating,” 
without force, delicacy, or rareness. In proportion as the colouring 
principle diminishes in a tone, the element of value predominates. If 
the colouring principle disappear almost absolutely, as in the pictures 
of Rembrandt, for instance, there remains on the palette a neutral 
principle, very subtle and yet real—as it were the abstract value of 
things which have disappeared; and it is with this negative colour- 
less principle of infinite delicacy that the rarest pictures are some- 
times produced, even in modern times. Witness that marvellous and 
masterly portrait of Sarasate by Mr. Whistler, which was exhibited 
last year in Suffolk Street, and which is now one of the wonders of 
the Paris Salon. No happier example could be found than this por- 
trait to illustrate the difference between the artist and the mere 
picture-painter; between delicate observation and superficial looking; 
between drawing a silhouette as it stands out sharply in the concen- 
trated light of the studio, and painting a figure as it stands on its 
legs enveloped in the ambient air. One may or may not like the 
obscurity in which Mr. Whistler has placed his model; one may 
object that we rarely see our fellows in such an effect of semi-dark- 
ness. To this the artist may justly reply that it pleased him to 
adopt this arrangement. The critic has only to consider three points : 
what the artist aims to do, whether it is worth doing, whether he 
has succeeded. The public, I can understand, will never admire 
frankly Mr. Whistler’s portrait, any more than they admire the sil- 
very marines and pearly atmospheric studies exhibited in Bond 
Street. The reason is not far to seek; it is a question of sensibility 
of eye and of subtle and delicate perceptions—qualities which are 
essential in the artist and a precious privilege in the spectator. After 
all, what is originality in an artist if it is not to find and express 
some new note; to have novel visions of that adorable Sphinx, 
Nature, as we call it in our vague yet expressive terminology? In 
this sense the artist is a seer who sees clearly what common mortals 


see incompletely or not at all, until he has reflected for us the image 


in the creative mirror of his genius. 
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Doubtless many readers will be surprised to find Mr. Whistler’s 
portrait of Sarasate mentioned as the work ofa colourist. The general 
estimate, I presume, would class Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. Woods, Mr. 
Phil Morris, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Sir John Millais, Mr. Gcodall, Mr. 
Pettie, Mr. Long, and other users of bright-coloured paint amongst 
characteristic English colourists. Let us explain further this matter. 
Veronese, Correggio, Titian, Giorgione, Rubens, Velasquez, Franz 
Hals, and Van Dyck are called colourists because in nature they per- 
ceive colour more delicately or more exclusively than they perceive 
form. According to their example, good colour consists in catching 
shades delicately and richly, in choosing them exactly on the palette, 
and in juxtaposing them daintily on the canvas. <A part of this art 
is regulated in principle by certain precise physical laws, but the 
greater part is a matter of the aptitudes, instinct, caprice, and peculiar 
sensitiveness of the artist. Reduced to its simplest terms, the problem 
may be set forth thus: how to choose colours and to combine them 
in beautiful, exact, and reasoned relations. But the colours may be 
deep or light, rich or neutral, frank or broken, and finally of different 
values—all that is a matter of temperament, preference, and appro- 
priateness. Furthermore, it is not necessary to use much colour to be 
a colourist. Velasquez coloured marvellously with the saddest tones. 
Grey, black, brown, and white tinted with bitumen have sufficed for 
the production of many a masterpiece. All that is needed, as Eugene 
Fromentin said so truly, is that “the colour be rare, tender or 
powerful, but resolutely composed by a man who is skilful in appre- 
ciating and in mixing shades.” Furthermore, a colourist properly so 
called, will know how to preserve in the colours of his palette what- 
ever it may be,—whether rich or not, whether broken in tones or not, 
whether complicated or limited,—their principle, their property, their 
vibration, and their truth; and that too always and everywhere, 
in the shadows, in the demi-teinte, and in the most brilliant lights. 
The manners of understanding colour are manifold, but there 
is one common law, and that is the relationship of light and shade 
and the identity of the local tone throughout all the incidents of 
light. 

Portrait painters, good, bad, and indifferent, abound in all the 
London picture galleries. At the Grosvenor, Mr. W. B. Richmond 
challenges criticism with ten works of great variety of conception 
and treatment and of diversified inspiration. Mr. Richmond abhors 
simplicity and naturalness of pose: he paints one little boy with a 
lace collar cut off at the shoulders ; another little boy he paints sitting 
cross-legged tailorwise on a chair; Miss Burne Jones is represented 
en zigzag against an impossible tapestry landscape ; Lady Davey affects 
the air of a tragic muse. The poses of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, 
of Romney, and even of Millais, are made to serve over again. Mr. 
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Richmond is equally varied in his style of painting: at one time he 
scrapes and scratches like Mr. Orchardson, at another he stipples like 
Mr. Strudwick, or enamels like Mr. Burne Jones. His backgrounds 
are gorgeous with all the resources of Liberty’s “ Art Fabrics.” He 
seeks and strives to be distinguished, and succeeds only in showing 
that he has no personality and no eyes of his own. Mr. Richmond 
has studied painting in pictures and theories to the exclusion of 
Nature, who now no longer deigns to appear to his pedantic eyes. 
The Hon. John Collier is more successful in his portraits than in his 
Meenads, but remarkable in neither. Mr. Sant, “Principal Painter in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty,” is satisfied with prettiness, like Mr. Phil 
Morris. Mr. Ouless and Mr. Pettie aim at strength, massive model- 
ling, and physiognomic expression brought into relief by the aid of 
strong lights and bitumen backgrounds. The portraits of Mr. Frank 
Holl, painted in this same style, are much superior, notably that of 
the Duke of Cleveland, which is admirable in its way—a bold, strik- 
ing, and clever work, executed under the inspiration of certain ancient 
masters. But much as I admire Mr. Holl’s strength and skill, I 
esteem more highly the portraits of Mr. John 8. Sargent, for the 
same reason that I prefer the portraits of M. Carolus Duran to those 
of M. Bonnat. It is comparatively easy to get anatomy and construc- 
tion and the illusion of solidity by exaggerated shadows and con- 
trasted lights; the means are coarse and obvious, and they are those 
of the scene-painter and of the painter of the trompe /’wil, very skilful 
in their way it is true, but less wonderful and less charming than the 
simple and delicate means employed by Velasquez of old or by 
M. Henner, for instance, or Mr. Whistler in his portraits of his 
mother, of Carlyle, of the “ Girl in White,” and of Sarasate. Here 
the modelling and solidity of the sitters are rendered by a mysterious 
touch that defies analysis; the local tones are graduated and blended 
so delicately that at first sight the flesh seems to be almost of one 
and the same colour, as it looks in nature; and yet the finest details 
of form are expressed: the anatomist can distinguish the structure of 
the frame beneath the flesh; the physiognomist perceives the cha- 
racter of the individual ; the draughtsman acknowledges the perfec- 
tion of the drawing, and the colourist enjoys the caressing harmony 
of the whole. Mr. Sargent is a most gifted and skilful painter; his 
various portraits in the London exhibitions are far above any of the 
portraits by English painters; his portrait group in the Paris Salon 
is equal in skill to any of the French work of the year—most delicate, 
simple and masterly painting. There is only one criticism that I 
have to make on Mr. Sargent’s work, namely a tendency to preten- 
tiousness in the posing of his models, an effort to force attention by 
some eccentricity of costume or arrangement altogether unworthy of 
an artist of his skill. Mr. Sargent even carries eccentricity so far 
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sometimes as to paint a woman ugly—an unpardonable fault on the 
part of an artist, for, as Sir Joshua tells us, “the art which we profess 
has beauty for its object: this it is our business to discover and 
express.” Furthermore, the display of mere skill is not sufficient if 
it be applied only to solving problems that a painter has already 
solved ; and really, since he painted his portraits of his master, Carolus 
Duran, and of Miss Burckhardt, Mr. Sargent cannot be said to have 
fatigued his intellect. Excellent as his work continues to be, he 
owes us more than he is giving. I should be tempted to address a 
similar criticism to M. Puvis de Chavannes, who is also falling into 
the easy routine of repetition. His decorative panels in the Salon 
this year contain no new note, no evidence of new intellectual effort. 
The simplification of the drawing, the deliberately pale tonality and 
the silvery aspect, which seemed qualities of style in former works, 
are rapidly degenerating into mannerisms. One feels that M. Puvis 
de Chavannes could now paint in this way with one hand tied behind 
his back, so to speak. He is satisfied with himself; he is simply 
re-solving old equations that he knows by heart, and the spectator 
also. Compare the freshness and enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Whistler paints his portraits. In each new picture you feel that the 
artist has found some new problem, struck some new note, achieved 
something that he never achieved before ; in short, while in all Mr. 
Whistler’s work we remark the perfect skill of the painter, we are 
still more profoundly struck by the continual proofs of the intelli- 
gence of the artist. 

In wandering through the rooms of the Academy and of the other 
great picture exhibitions now open in London, I was constantly and 
painfully struck by the light way in which the majority of the 
exhibitors treat their art, and by the curious astonishment of the 
crowd in presence of mere prettiness or ingenious pictorial rebuses 
of which the catalogue gives the key. I do not say that this love of 
mediocrity is peculiar to England. Painting is not a mystery; aman 
of average intelligence can learn to paint with a certain degree of 
excellence, just as he can learn conic sections or soap-boiling. And 
so there are multitudes of painters, both in England and France, who 
produce coloured images for the delight of the crowd. There are bad 
pictures in abundance in Paris as well as in London; the only 
difference is that the bad pictures in France are painted better than 
the bad pictures in London, because the French painters can get 
better technical teaching than their English rivals. The critic has 
absolutely nothing to say about these bad pictures; they have their 
raison d’étre, inasmuch as they satisfy the demand of an artistically 
ignorant public for coloured wall ornaments. Many of these wall 
ornaments to which I refer are the products of academic brushes. 
But why mention names? These painters, doubtless, do the best 
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they can; they earn, I am told, splendid incomes ; they even receive 
the honour of knighthood and of Royal patronage. This is only 
just: they are themselves of the majority, and they paint for the 
joy of the majority; but their simple minds have never compre- 
hended the multiplicity of problems which the great painter has to 
solve, the intelligence, the subtlety of analysis and the delicacy 
of rendering which he must put into his work. The appreciation of 
these qualities demands, it is true, a certain initiation on the part 
of the spectator, a natural sensitiveness of eye, intensified by 
observant exercise, which it is impossible to ask of a modern demo- 
cratic public. Those who have not studied pictures and sculpture, 
those who have not reflected over the arts of the painter and the 
statuary, can have but a superficial enjoyment of their works. They 
are naturally satisfied with the gross and the approximate, and the 
mere resemblance delights them; but the efforts of the great artist 
remain unintelligible to them, and the results he obtains are at best 
only half understood. The artist who respects himself and his art 
will paint first of all to satisfy himself, happy if he find a score or 
two contemporaries who really appreciate him. It is from this point 
of view alone that criticism seems to have a raison d’étre, in that one 
intellect can deal with the product of another intellect. The critic 
can examine a work of art from the standpoint of the artist, and 
from the standpoint of truth, and pronounce it accordingly to be 
admirable or the reverse. 

I will not quit the English exhibitions with none but words of 
dispraise, or with mere generalities. The average production of the 
picture-makers is poor enough in quality, it is true. The celebrities 
of the profession have this year exhibited little that demands serious 
attention ; nevertheless, there are certainly eminent personalities 
amongst the men who have achieved a position, as well as many 
young men whose names must not be passed over unmentioned, even 
if we have not space to examine their individual work. Mr. Alma 
Tadema, for instance, deserves his European reputation for delicate 
rirtuosité; Mr. H. W. B. Davis is an excellent painter of cattle 
and landscape; Mr. J. W. Waterhouse has an idea of facture, and 
his “ Flower Market ” in the Grosvenor Gallery is a charming piece 
of sure and delicate painting, and by far the most artistic genre 
picture I saw in any of the exhibitions; Mr. Alfred Parsons figures 
worthily on the line, both in the Salon and in the Grosvenor. 
Amongst the landscapists, genre, and marine painters, one may 
single out the names of Messrs. David Murray, Napier Hemy, 
E. A. Waterlow, Clausen, John R. Reid, Edward H. Fahey, W. IL. 
Wyllie, J. T. Shannon, W. H. Bartlett, Hamilton Macallum, William 
Logsdail, Chas. H. M. Kerr, whose little portrait in the Academy is 
an excellent piece of painting, and W. H. Margetson, whose two 
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portraits and whose picture of “ Hagar and Ishmael”’ in the Academy 
are skilfully handled and not without distinction. All these young 
men seek to avoid the deadening conventionality and monotony of 
the great men of Burlington House, and in their bright and vivacious 
study and rendering of Nature they do not neglect to take advantage 
of the hints that may be had from observation of continental work. 
Since 1881 the organization of the Salon has been in the hands of 
the artists; the State lends the vast premises of the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie; but neither the Government, nor the Fine Arts Department, 
nor the Institute any longer interferes with the freedom of the 
artists to manage their own affairs. In 1881 the painters, sculptors, 
engravers, and architects formed themselves into an association 
destined to represent and defend their interests, to organise the 
annual exhibition known as the Salon, and to render aid and assist- 
ance to the members of the society in all cases of need. All who 
have once had works admitted to the Salon may become members of 
the society on condition of paying an annual fee of twelve francs, 
provided, of course, that they are Frenchmen, for the association is 
nominally and effectively the “Société des Artistes Francais.” At 
present the society numbers upwards of two thousand five hundred 
members ; its general management is in the hands of a committee of 
ninety, renewed every three years by election of the members of the 
different sections of painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture. 
The annual exhibition takes place from May 1 to June 30; it is open 
to the productions of French and foreign artists; the number of 
works that may be sent is limited to two in each section; the ad- 
mission of works is pronounced by a jury elected by a relative 
majority in each section of the members of the society belonging to 
that section ; these juries also award the recompenses in the different 
sections—namely, the medal of honour, the first, second, and third 
class medals, and the honourable mentions. The works of artists who 
have once obtained a medal are henceforward exempt from examina- 
tion by the jury of admission. The jury, on receiving each work, 
gives it a number, 1, 2, or 3, or no number, according to their esti- 
mation of its merit, and in accordance with this indication the 
functionary charged with the material hanging of the pictures distri- 
butes the wall-space, entirely without regard to the nationality of the 
painters. A picture marked No. 1 has a right to the line; No. 2 
may be hung on the line if there is room; No. 3 will be skied, and 
the rest hung as convenience may direct. But in reality it is often 
materially impossible to abide strictly by these indications, and con- 
siderable latitude has to be left to the judgment and tact of the 
functionary who manages the hanging under the supreme direction 
of the jury. An attempt, however, is made to remedy misfortune, 
and at the end of May the Salon is closed for a few days for the 
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operations of awarding the recompenses and rehanging the pictures. 
By means of this remaniement a picture that was badly hung during 
the month of May will have a chance of being well hung during the 
month of June. Such isa brief outline of the organization of the 
Paris Salon. The reader may himself make the comparison with the 
organization and practice of the Royal Academy, and draw the 
inevitable conclusion. 

I must now brave once more the wrath of the patriotic reader and 
state the simple fact that Paris is the artistic capital of Europe. In 
comparison with the paintings and sculpture exhibited in the Salon, 
the works we see in the London exhibitions can hardly be said to 
exist, with the exception of very few. Not that I maintain French 
art to be alone worth considering ; on the contrary, during the past 
few years particularly, foreign works have not only been frequently 
amongst the great attractions of the Salon, but French artists have 
taken hints from foreign productions and accepted exotic influences. 
Uhde and Liebermann have had an immense influence on the young 
French artists of to-day ; the Americans, Sargent and W. T. Dannat, 
are considered to be masters whose conception of portrait painting is 
worthy of careful study; Israels, Munkacsy, Charlemont; Hugo 
Salmson, and other Scandinavian artists; Mesdag, Alfred Stevens, 
Menzel, D« Nittis, to mention only a few illustrious foreigners, have 
all exercised a very evident and excellent influence on their Parisian 
contemporaries. Mr. Whistler, again, is by no means considered 
merely an “ amusing creature,” as appears to be the estimate of many 
Londoners, but rather, as he truly is, a most delicate and exquisite 
artist. Paris is the artistic capital precisely because the glory that 
the Parisians dispense is within the reach of all who are strong 
enough to win it; because the Salon is a tournament of art where all 
that are worthy may come and tilt for fame; because the atmosphere 
of Paris is redolent of the zeal and enthusiasm of art ; ; because Paris 
has the best art schools, and because art is held to be a matter of 
superior interest both in the talk of its salons and in the cackle of its 
cafés; because, in short, artistic competition in Paris is keener than 
it is in any other city and success more difficult to achieve, and 
therefore more valuable and more significant. 

But enough of general considerations ; let us come to the examin- 
ation of the oil paintings, which for most people compose the principal 
attraction of the Paris Salon. What do we remark after the first 
moments of bewilderment are over? Singular variety, complete 
toleration, disappearance of all trace of schools—in short, individualism 
subordinated to one main condition, namely the study and imitation 
of nature. There are still some belated classicists, still a few 
Romanticists who seem quite as antiquated, but the living art move- 
ment of the day is that which is characterised by sincerity in presence 
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of nature and extraordinary sensitiveness of eye, especially sensitive- 
ness as regards colour and the subtle and delicate modifications of 
form and colour enveloped in ambient atmosphere. The immediate 
influences which may be traced are those of Manet, of the impres- 
sionists, and of the so-called “ plein air” school; but in reality these 
influences are only developments of a more profound influence, that, 
I mean, of the great modern French landscapists of 1830, Flers, 
Cabat, Dupré, Rousseau, and Corot, who started with Anglo-Flemish 
inspiration and ended by creating a style of their own. Corot was 
the first to break free and to assert his lyrical and silvery personality, 
showing less exactitude in seeing things than finesse in discovering 
what he ought to extract from them. In our own days, M. Puvis 
de Chavannes paints somewhat in the spirit of Corot. In his 
charming decorative work, the legend of St. Genevieve, in the 
Pantheon, the “ Bois sacré’’ and the vast composition, ‘“ Vision 
Antique” and “ Inspiration Chrétienne” in the present Salon, 
M. Puvis de Chavannes has depicted in his softly-harmonious visions 
of colour and form, a very personal mythology, reminding one often 
of the paganism of Corot, which under its vapoury form was but the 
personification of the spirit of things—the soul of the woods and 
rivers clothed in human rustic shapes. M. Puvis de Chavannes does 
not seek beauty of line, and yet the decorative arabesque of his 
frescoes is charming, and the poetic fascination of his landscapes, 
bathed in blue and silvery light, gradually conquers the applause of 
those who were at first tempted to scoff. But the influence of 
Rousseau has been far stronger than that of Corot. Rousseau was a 
very complex artist; the repertory of his sensations, if I may so 
express myself, was immense; he saw a thousand things in nature 
that the Dutch landscapists had not seen. His rendering of nature is 
as perfect, as precise, and as dogmatic as that of the Dutch painters ; 
and at the same time it is more varied, more subtle, and more 
universal. Rousseau’s landscape bears the same relation to the work 
of Ruysdael or Hobbema as modern descriptive French prose bears to 
the prose of Rousseau or Voltaire: the terminology is more minutely 
graphic, the observation more rare, the palette infinitely richer, the 
colour more expressive, the construction even more scrupulous. 
Every part, detail, accident, and relation seems to be more keenly felt, 
more scientifically reasoned out. Rousseau’s faculties of analysis 
were marvellous and, thanks to their indefatigable and practical exer- 
cise, he has the credit of having almost alone invented the formule 
and the pictorial vocabulary which now serve the modern French 
painters. For landscape has invaded everything, and broken down 
the ancient barriers. There are now fewer categories of painting 
than there were formerly. Historical painting, genre painting, still 
life, and even portrait painting run into each other; for although 
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M. Bonnat and others still continue to paint against a meaningless 
background of cross-hatching or bitumen, the tendency of the pro- 
gressists is to paint the portraits of people in natural light and in 
some possible or habitual mi/ieu. Witness the portraits in the present 
Salon of the painter Damoye by M. Roll, of Pasteur by M. Edelfeldt, 
the portrait of a lady by M. Tuxen, Mr. W. T. Dannat’s “ Aragonese 
Sacristy”’ and his portrait of his mother, or the portrait of the en- 
graver Laplante by the same artist exhibited in Suffolk Street. Open- 
air effect, diffused light, real sunshine, have assumed in all kinds of 
painting an importance which they have not enjoyed before at any 
period in the history of art. The modern French painters seck absolute 
and textual truth ; their aim is to give us by their pictures exactly the 
sensations of a real vision of human nature or of that more mysterious 
nature which is not human. Inmodern French fiction, as in modern 
French painting, the process is observation of nature, selection and 
composition. The artist starts from the sensation and not from the 
idea, and whether he be a writer, a painter, or a sculptor, what he 
seeks above everything is the vivid pictorial impression, the presen- 
tation of the facts or the events which contain their own morality. 
In life and in nature there is no morality, no conclusion, no rounded 
story. C'est comme ¢a, et voild tout. 

I have endeavoured to set forth thus briefly the theory of modern 
French art, because the mere statement of it will answer many criti- 
cisms that might be made, from various points of view, on the con- 
tents of the present Salon. It will explain the fewness and mediocrity 
of so-called historical pictures and archeological resuscitations, such 
as M. Benjamin Constant’s “Justinian,” M. Boulanger’s “ Roman 
Slave-dealer,”” M. Rochegrosse’s “‘ Nebuchadnezzar Eating Grass ;” 
it will account for the growing abandonment of the correct and 
ideally perfect compositions by which M. Bouguereau has achieved 
his fame, and for the predominance of works that partake more of 
the nature of the “study” than of the elaborately composed 
picture ; it will justify the apparently indulgent curiosity of the 
public, which admires at the same time the summary realisa of 
M. Raffaelli, the astonishing study of movement in M. Aimé Morot’s 
“Cavalry Fight,” and the exquisitely delicate nude figure by M. 
Raphael Collin, representing a nymph lying on the grass in a silvery 
green landscape. The aspects of nature are innumerable, and her 
beauty inexhaustible. All that we ask of the artist is to look at 
nature respectfully, and to express what he sees with all the daintiness 
or strength of his temperament ; ; and if to his reverent and rare eye 
nature reveal herself in some new phase of beauty, and if his hand 
succeed in expressing that vision in all the truth and splendour of 
form and colour, he will have accomplished the most difficult thing 
in the world, namely, to create beauty and the joy that it gives. In 
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the present Salon there are men to whom nature has accorded this 
favour—not completely perhaps, but with more or less chariness. 
In the torso of his nude figure, “ Eveil,’”’ M. Carolus Duran has pro- 
duced a delightful piece of modelling and colour ; in his “ Judith,” 
M. Benjamin Constant has attained perfection in the rendering of the 
voluptuous Oriental woman triumphant amidst the barbaric splendour 
of rich vestments and precious stones; M. Barau, M. Nozal, M. Harpig- 
nies, and M. Alfred Smith have discovered in landscape notes that 
escaped the observation of the great Rousseau; M. Kuehl, in “ Le 
Dimanche en Hollande,” has vied with the observation of Terburg, 
and struggled successfully with the difficulty of rendering strong cnd 
curious effects of light. I mention only a few names, and give the 
preference to the young men, or, at any rate, to the men who have 
brought in something new. Mere descriptions of many pictures, 
however interesting they may be to the writer, are wearisome to the 
reader, the more so if he cannot at once see the originals. My aim 
in these pages has been rather to set forth and expound the theories 
and tendencies of French and English art, as illustrated by the 
exhibitions of the present season. Furthermore, the established 
reputations may safely be left to take care of themselves; while it is 
the duty and privilege of the critic to call attention to those who are 
yet strangers to vogue or fashion. The visitor to the Salon will, of 
his own accord, look for the pictures of Henner, of Bonnat, of Jules 
Breton, of Gerdme, of Lefebvre, and of Cabanel, but unless his steps 
are discreetly guided, he may not observe the works of the men who 
are growing up to succeed or to supplant those who are now in the 
chief seats at the feast of renown. 

I should have wished to speak at leisure about the sculpture, 
which, as usual, is a most interesting feature of the Salon. The 
French remain unrivalled in this art ; they have no foreign competi- 
tors to contend against as they have in painting; their strength is 
native, unalloyed, and uncontested. Unfortunately, I have reached 
the limit of my allotted space, and I can therefore only mention with 
unreserved admiration M. Saint-Marceaux’s “ Arab Dancing Girl,” 
M. Mercié’s “ Mausoleum of Louis Philippe and his Queen,” M. Paul 
Dubois’ “ Connétable Anne de Montmorency,” M. Boucher’s “ Au 
but,” and M. Franceschi’s “ Fortune ’’—this selection being only the 
very cream of the cream of a remarkably strong and interesting 
exhibition. 
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BENNDORF’S TRAVELS IN LYCIA AND CARIA. 


Tue spirit of archeological research has been very rife of late 
among the leading nations of Europe, with the exception, of course, of 
England. The German Government led the way, in 1870-75, by its 
fruitful excavations in Olympia and Pergamon, and proved that the 
arts are not always silent amidst the clash of arms. And now Austria, 
in; keen but friendly rivalry with her great ally, has manifested 
an unwonted activity in the same direction. When the late Minister 
of Education in that country, Dr. von Stremayr, fixed on Asia Minor 
as the mos. promising field of operations, Professor Benndorf, the 
highly distinguished archeologist of the University of Vienna, whose 
admirable writings are known to every student of archeology, sug- 
gested Lycia and the highlands of Caria as likely to yield the richest 
treasures of ancient art. The succeeding minister, Conrad Freiherr 
von Eybesfeld, entered warmly into the learned Professor’s views, 
and an expedition, comprising Benndorf himself, Professor Niemann, 
the well-known architect, Felix von Luschan, the naturalist, and the 
Court photographer, Wilhelm Burger, was organised and sent to 
Lycia in a man-of-war in 1881. 

Much, happily, had been done by previous travellers to smooth and 
facilitate the path of the Austrian expedition, and notably by our 
own countrymen. Some of the earliest in the field were Leake and 
Captain Beaufort, of whom the latter sailed from Smyrna in 1811, 
surveyed the coast of Asia Minor, and made many interesting dis- 
coveries in the interior of Lycia, which he published in 1818 (Travels 
in Caramania). He was followed by Captain (now Admiral) Spratt 
(Travels in Lycia, 1846), who, with the naturalist Forbes, traced some 
admirable maps of the country, and added to the honour which 
Captain Beaufort had acquired for the naval profession, by the know- 
ledge and zeal he displayed in a province not especially his own. But 
the attention of the antiquarian world was most strongly turned to 
Lycia by the great and unexpected results of Sir Charles Fellows’ 
researches in 1839 and 1841, and by the magnificent remains of 
Lycian art with which he enriched the British Museum. Nor were 
other nations idle in the work, and much was done by the publications 
of Texier, Ludwig Ross, Waddington, Falconer, Heinrich Barth, 
Tschihatscheff, Colnaghi, &c., to throw light on the antique art of 
Lycia. The attention of Benndorf was drawn to a particular part of 
this province by the following circumstances. In 1841 the German 
archeologist, Schénborn, while wandering without any very definite 
object among the mountains of Lycia, some ten miles north of Myra, 
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a town rendered illustrious by the visit of St. Paul (Acts xxvii. 5), 
suddenly and unexpectedly came upon a Heroon of vast extent on the 
eastern ridge of the akropolis of an ancient city, now called Gjél- 
baschi. This remarkable monument consisted of a huge double 
sarcophagus, hewn out of the living rock, situated near the centre of a 
peribolos enclosed by walls, on the upper part of which was a double 
frieze of great beauty, representing scenes from Homer’s Odyssey, 
the hunt of the Kalydonian boar, the siege of a city, &c. Schénborn 
sent a short account of his discovery to the Museum of Classical 
Antiquities; but, being desirous, probably, of revisiting the spot, 
and himself carrying off the treasure he had discovered, he gave no 
particulars of place or route. Nothing more was heard of Gjél- 
baschi until 1881, when it was again discovered by Professor Benn- 
dorf. A second expedition, under the same leader, was sent out in 
1882, when the sculptures of the heroon were brought away and 
safely deposited in the Museum at Vienna. An account of the expe- 
dition of 1881, the joint work of Professors Benndorf and Nie- 
mann, has just been published by Carl Gerold, Sohn, of Vienna, under 
the auspices of the Austrian Government, in a magnificent folio 
volume, illustrated by fifty splendid photographs and numerous wood 
engravings interspersed through the text. The work, which is written 
in Professor Benndorf’s clear and charming style, and with the true 
German accuracy of detail, throws a flood of light on the Lycia both 
of ancient and modern times, and deserves the especial attention 
of Englishmen, who possess in the British Museum so magnificent a 
collection of ancient Lycian monuments. Now that neither the 
Government nor the people of England show any disposition to 
engage in archeological researches, it is a melancholy satisfaction to 
see that nations so well qualified for the work as the Germans and 
Austrians are vigorously occupying a field which was once almost 
exclusively our own. 

Although Lycia never played a prominent part in the Hellenic 
world, there is much both in the physical features of the country and 
in the character of its people which are peculiarly attractive and 
interesting. The southern coast iine of Asia Minor is interrupted, to 
the east of the Island of Rhodes, by a mighty promontory, which 
projects far into the Mediterranean Sea. It is cut off from its 
neighbour lands, Pamphylia and Caria, on the east and west respec- 
tively, by deep ravines and pathless mountains; while the land itself 
is divided by a lofty chain of hills, ranning diagonally from south- 
east to north-west, which sends out its spurs towards the sea, forming 
high promontories on the coast, while the deep valleys open a way 
to the rivers Indus, Xanthos, Arycandus, Limyrus, &c. All travellers 
unite in extolling the unparalleled beauty and variety of the scenery 
of Lycia, which unites the Alpine magnificence of Switzerland with 
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the bright hues of Greece and the luxuriant vegetation of Italy and 
Sicily. The manner in which nature had thus isolated the people of 
Lycia,—which, on the sea side, had no considerable neighbouring 
islands whose proximity might encourage maritime enterprise,—will 
account in a great degree for the peculiarity and indestructible 
strength of their national characteristics. The variety of climate 
and the fertility of the soil—to which Homer more than once refers 
—were eminently favourable to agriculture and the rearing of cattle, 
and combined to make Lycia regio sibi sufficiens, independent of 
foreign intercourse, and to stamp on its inhabitants the very peculiar 
type which characterises them throughout the whole of their history. 
If we may trust the strong tradition which ascribes the most ancient 
buildings in Greece to Lycian architects, Lycia must have attained 
a high degree of civilisation before the age of Homer. According 
to Strabo, the city of Tiryns was fortified by an ancient guild of 
architects, called yaotepoyerpes, é.e. filling their stomachs by their 
hands, ‘‘ who came from Lycia at the invitation of King Proetus, and 
who also fortified Mycenz.’”’ The evidence of the Homeric poems 
also favours the idea that Lycia attained at a very early age to a 
high degree of prosperity and intellectual culture. None of the heroes 
who fought around Troy are portrayed in nobler form, or with more 
refined and generous attributes, than the Lycian heroes, Sarpedon and 
Glaucus, the kings of Lycia. They unite with the most undaunted 
courage a nobility and a delicacy of sentiment which reminds us of 
the most distinguished knights of King Arthur’s court, as they are 
drawn by poetry and romance. Bellerophon too, who, though not born 
in Lycia, became king of the country by right of conquest, is one of 
the noblest figures of the mythical age—a hero to whom the gods 
gave caAXos te Kai yvopény épateway (“ beauty and lovely man- 
hood ”’) ; whose prowess rendered him victorious over every foe, and 
whose virtue and honour were proof even against the solicitations of 
illicit love. There is, too, in the utterances of all these early heroes, 
as given in Homer, together with elevation of thought and style, a 
certain note of pathos, which accords well with many of the charac- 
teristics of the Lycians of a subsequent age. It is in the mouth of 
Glaucus, the Lycian, that the poet places the well-known and often 
imitated simile between the leaves of spring and autumn and the 
generations of men. And again, it is Glaucus who, in his 
colloquy with Diomede on the battle-field, tells him that his father, 
Hippolochus, sent him to Troy with the emphatic injunction “ to 
be ever the best, and excel all other men; nor put to shame the 
lineage of my fathers.’ It is the same Lycian hero who shows 
such a conciliatory spirit towards his foe, and such misplaced con- 
fidence in the fairness of the wily Greek. And yet it is these 
same Lycian princes, Sarpedon and Glaucus, so gentle and so sad, 
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who rouse the faltering Hector to a renewed attack on the bravest of 
the Greeks, and who are ever foremost in the fight. Like a true 
king of men, Glaucus founds his right to rule on personal superiority. 
“Wherefore have we twain the chiefest honour, and seats of honour 
and messes and full cups in Lycia, and all men look on us as gods? 
Therefore it now behoveth us to take our stand in the front rank of 
the Lycians.” Both heroes were slain before Troy, Sarpedon by 
Patroclus, Glaucus by Ajax, and both were transported for burial to 
their much-loved country. Homer’s account of the death and burial 
of Sarpedon forms one of the most beautiful and touching episodes in 
ancient literature. 

I have dwelt, at what may seem too great length, on these early 
mythical notices of Lycia and its heroes, because I think they reveal 
to us a peculiarity of disposition of which we shall find indications 
not only in their history, but in still-existing monuments and inscrip- 
tions. Homer describes the Lycians as a noble, earnest, thoughtful, 
and somewhat melancholy people, to whom the thought of death was 
ever present, but who, instead of being enfeebled by the abiding 
sense of human frailty, derived from it a fresh impulse to activity, and 
sought to fill the life, at best so short, with noble pursuits and glorious 
achievements. 

Of the earliest history of Lycia our information is very uncertain. 
According to Herodotus it was originally inhabited by a Semitic 
people, the Milyi or Solymi, who were conquered at an early period 
by an Indo-German tribe called Tremile or Termile (and in extant 
inscriptions Tramile), whom the Greeks called Lycians, from their 
supposed leader, Lycus. They were worshippers of Apollo and his 
mother, Leto, to whom they erected a magnificent temple in Xanthos, 
and it is thought that they introduced the worship of these deities 
into Greece. Lycia became nominally part of the empire of Croesus 
about 560 B.c., but was virtually independent. Although little 
inclined to war for the sake of war, and remarkable for their love 
of home, and their disinclination for colonisation or foreign adventure, 
the Lycians won immortal renown in the ancient world by their 
heroic defence of their chief city, Xanthos, against Harpagos, the 
general of Cyrus (546 n.c.). After fighting a battle before the walls 
against far superior numbers, the Xanthians retreated to the citadel, 
collected their wives and children and all their most valuable property, 
and, having consumed the whole by fire, sallied forth to meet the 
enemy, and perished almost to a man. Although the city must 
have been filled with an entirely new population, the inhabitants of 
Xanthos showed the same stern and desperate spirit in their resist- 
ance to Brutus in 43 B.c. Again, as Plutarch relates, they fired 
their city, “‘and men, women, and even children, with hideous cries 
leapt into the flames. When the city was reduced to ashes, a woman 
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was found who had hanged herself, with her young child fastened 
round her neck, and the torch still in her hand with which she had 
set fire to her house.’’ Even the stern Brutus “could not bear ”’ this 
tragic spectacle, and burst into tears as he beheld it. 

Considering the favourable position of their country, between the 
Syro-Pheenician coast and the countries occupied by Hellenic tribes, 
it is very remarkable that the Lycians played so small a part as a 
colonising nation. Almost their only foreign colony was Chrysaoris, 
but they were active enough in founding cities within their own 
borders, and spreading themselves through every nook and corner of 
their own beloved land. Thus Xanthos founded Pinara on the 
heights of Kragos, and the cities of Tlos and Patara are called mother- 
cities (untpo7oXers) as planters of home colonies. They were averse, 
too, to all foreign enterprises and foreign complications. They took 
no part with Aristagoras against Persia; after the double victory 
of Cimon they made no hostile movement against the Persians; and 
when the latter recovered Asia Minor they made no resistance. 
Xenophon, in the Anabasis, makes no mention of Lycia, and it was 
only when their national and domestic life was interfered with, as on 
the above-mentioned occasion, and during the reign of Mausolus, the 
Carian monarch, from whose general, Condalus, they seem to have 
suffered much, that they were roused to active resistance. Lycia is 
hardly mentioned during the civil wars in Rome, though we read 
that Pompey visited Phaselis, and that Caesar greatly admired the 
constitution of the Lycian confederacy, which Strabo, and in later 
times, Montesquieu regarded as a model of wise republican organiza- 
tion. “ Les villes de Lycie,” says the latter, ‘payaient les charges selon 
la proportion des suffrages;” and he adds, “ S’il fallait donner un 
modéle dune belle republique fédérative, je prendrais la republique de 
Lyeie.”’ 

The fame of Lycia, however, mainly rests on (i), the peculiar law or 
custom by which the right of inheritance was vested, not in the sons, 
but in the daughters, the natural consequence of which was such a 
predominance of female influence as amounted to a Gynaekocracy ; 
and (ii), the extraordinary number and magnificence, and the peculiar 
structure, of the rock-tombs which cover every part of the country. 
“In one respect,” says Herodotus, “the Lycians differ from all 
other men, that they call themselves by the name of their mothers, 
and not of their fathers. If one Lycian asks another who he is, he 
will always speak of his descent from his mother, and his mother’s 
mother. And if a female citizen consorts with a serf, the children 
are free-born ; but if a male citizen, even the best born, takes a 
foreign wife or a concubine, the children are illegitimate.’ The 
exclusive right of inheritance of the daughters in Lycian families 
secured to the women in Lycia a predominance unexampled in the 
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ancient or modern world. Nor is it altogether a fanciful theory 
that much of what is peculiar in the character and history of the 
Lycian people—their love of home and country, of peaceful and 
well-ordered life, their disinclination to foreign enterprise, their 
neglect of foreign colonisation, their unexampled heroism and power 
of self-sacrifice in defence of hearth and home, of sepulchre and 
altar, their deep sense of religion, their cult of the dead, their love of 
mystery and symbolism, their yearning after future life beyond the 
grave—may be traced to the predominance of the female element. 
Pythagoras says that “piety is the most peculiar possession of 
women.” Strabo says that women are the apyyyoi THs TévaeBetas, and 
that “all Seroéaovia proceeds from the female sex.’’ That the 
ascription of these qualities to the Lycian nation is no fanciful theory 
will be readily granted by every student of Lycian history and 
Lycian monuments. One of the most interesting of these last is the 
one at Limyra, inscribed with twenty-four gnomes, inculcating trust 
in God, faith in the truth of God’s word, fear of His all-seeing eye, 
love of honest work, patience, and hope of future happiness in the 
midst of present suffering. It is a document which might have 
been written by the hero-martyr Gordon himself. 

No less remarkable than the Gynaekocracy of Lycia is the second 
peculiar feature of the country—the extraordinary number and magni- 
ficence of its rock sepulchres, thousands of which still remain, while the 
abodes of the living have hardly left a trace behind them. The first 
sensation of the traveller on entering Lycia is that of entering a vast 
necropolis of a departed nation. Whichever way he turns he beholds 
sepulchres, and again sepulchres, in endless variety of form, which 
meet his eyes from the first moment he sets foot upon the strand, and 
which not only fill the more frequented roads and more accessible 
valleys, but are found on the tops of hills, on the face of perpendicular 
rocks, in the loneliest wilds, in the loftiest and most secluded nooks 
and recesses of almost pathless mountains. What Diodorus says of 
the Egyptians applies with equal force to the Lycians. ‘Greater 
care,” he says, “is expended on the abodes of the dead than on those 
of the living; these they regard as dwellings for temporary sojourn, but 
the sepulchres as enduring abodes for eternity.” There is a striking 
and very significant difference, however, between the Egyptian and 
Lycian modes of treating the poor frail body. The former sought, and 
not unsuccessfully, to preserve it, undecayed, for thousands of years, 
in the state of a mummy, while the latter valued the sarcophagus 
(the flesh-eater), because, according to Licinius Mucianus, who ruled 
Lycia as Roman legate, it possessed the property of ‘‘ consuming the 
corpse within forty days, except the teeth, and of changing mirrors, 
strigils, clothes, and sandals into stone.” The desire of rapidly 
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consuming the body indicates a deep sense of the brevity of human 


life, and a belief in the immortality of the spirit. 


The sepulchres of Lycia are, with few exceptions, of stone, as 
might be expected in a country in which rocks abound. In this 
respect they resemble those of Phrygia and the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, where the rock-grave is at home. The peculiar 
form which it takes in Lycia is owing to the unique circumstances of 


the country, and its isolated national development. 


This form 


necessarily underwent certain modifications under Persian, Greek, 
and Roman influences, but it retained its peculiarity, more especially 


in the more secluded recesses of the land, even during 


the period 


when Greek and Roman culture and Hellenic idioms became pre- 
dominant. The extant forms of the Lycian tombs are so various as 
almost to defy classification ; but we may, for the sake of clearness, 
mention the chief types, which will include the great majority of 


extant sepulchres. These are— 


I. The cave-tombs.—These are best seen on the surface of a very 


singular round rock, which rises abruptly from the centre 


of the site 


of ancient Pinara (PI. xviii.), on the eastern slopes of Mount Anti- 
kragos, and at the edge of the valley of the river Xanthos. This hill 
is honeycombed by several thousand rectangular holes, which served 
as tombs. They are about six toseven feet in height, and very narrow, 
and are cut out of the solid rock at a height which could only be 


reached by a platform or by ropes from above. In the 


interior of 


these tombs, which are very small, are beds or benches of stone, 
arranged in the form of a triclinium, on which the bodies were 
placed, without any coffin or other covering. In one such tomb at 
Xanthos, and in three at Myra, are beds, one above another, like 
berths in a cabin. A similar arrangement was made in a sepulchre 


at Tlos, in which there were two numbered stone couches, 


or kAivat, 


on each side. The inscription on this tomb—which is still extant— 
contains the directions of the BovAy, allotting the couches to three 
different families, their descendants, and servants. The cave tombs 
were not designed—as from their limited extent we might suppose— 
for urns, but for entire bodies, which were laid one upon another, 


as we learn from a curious passage in the Ephesian 
(Ephesiaca, iii. 78). These unadorned cave-tombs are, no 


Xenophon 
doubt, the 


oldest receptacles for the dead in Lycia. At a later period they were 
adorned by an architectural facade, also hewn out of the living rock, 
consisting of a Greek—generally Ionic—portal, or of the peculiar 
Lycian house-front, in which the wooden hut or block-house is 
closely imitated (Fig. 57, p. 103). These architectural facades are 
of very different sizes, many of them—as the tomb of Amyntas at 


Telmessos (PI. xvii.), which is of Greek, and one at Pinara, 
architecture (Pl. xix.)—assuming the proportions of a small temple. 


of Lycian 
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II. Without any transition, we come next to the type peculiar to 
Lycia, the architectural tomb cut from the living rock, in which the 
structure and form of the wooden house is closely and even slavishly 
copied. These are either simple facades, such as we have mentioned 
above, or they present two sides—so as to form, as it were, the 
corner of a house—or three sides; while others again are massive 
structures of four sides, like the magnificent tomb at Phellos 
(Pl. xxxvii.), which resembles “the sepulchre of Absalom,” in the 
valley of Kedron. Some of these have two stories and an ante- 
chamber, and are adorned with reliefs, as in Myra, Susa, Tlos, Kioe- 
baghtsche, Pinara, Hoiran, Phellos, Kadyanda, &c. The character- 
istic feature of these tombs—which Fellows calls by the not very 
appropriate name of “Gothic”—is the imitation in stone of the 
beams, joints, ties, and mouldings of the primitive wooden house 
of Greece, and the pointed arch of the roof surmounted by a ridge, 
or hog’s back. As Vaux has pointed out, this roof is best repre- 
sented by an inverted boat with its keel. As an evidence for his 
theory that the tombs with the gable roofs are close imitations of the 
ancient wooden dwelling-house, Niemann points to the modern Lycian 
granaries (Fig. 56, p. 100), which are built in the block-house style, 
and which, by the way, greatly resemble the log-houses in the Swiss 
mountains used as a shelter for cattle. Semper takes a different view, 
and regards these tombs as imitations of the funeral pyre. 

III. The sarcophagii—These sepulchres, even more than the rock- 
graves, are exclusively intended for particular families, and are not 
monosom (for one body), or disom (for two bodies), as the Greek and 
Roman sarcophagi, but po/ysom. Even slaves had stone resting-places, 
and the purport of the inscriptions shows the value set on burial in stone 
sepulchres. Curse and fine are very liberally denounced against any 
unauthorised person who should presume to make use of the sepulchre. 
The following inscription on a tomb at Istlada, near Myra, will serve 
as an example of the usual form of warning :— 


‘*« This monument was erected by Hermandoas, son of Plato, as the resting- 
place of himself, his wife Zoilis, their children and descendants, and those to 
whom he shall give permission in writing. But it shall not be lawful for any 
other person to make use of it, on pain of offending the Chthonic deities, and 
paying a fine to the Gerousia of Myra, half of which shall go to the informer.” 


The sarcophagi were evidently built during the lifetime of the 
owners, and are found sometimes within the precincts of towns, close 
to the abodes of the living, and sometimes in the country, when 
they happened to have a suitable plot of ground. They lie for the 
most part open and unprotected; and the heroon of Gjélbaschi, which 
is surrounded by a peribolos, forms an exception, made probably in 
favour of a ruler of the land. The complete sarcophagus consisted of 
—1, the steps; 2, the hypersorion, a low hollow space beneath ; 
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3, the great tomb proper, the receptacle of the corpse; 4, the 
cover, which was generally of enormous weight and size. On the 
arched sides of the cover or roof are bosses—projections, often carved 
into the form of lions’ heads—of which the purpose is somewhat doubt- 
ful. It seems probable that they were used to fasten the ropes by 
which the cover was raised when a new body was interred. 

Of these sarcophagi above two thousand have been found in Lycia, 
mostly of alate date. Those which have Lycian inscriptions and Greek 
architectural features are much older (fourth and fifth centuries B.c.) 
and imitate, in the details of the tomb and in the pediments of the 
arched cover, the same wood construction as the rock sepulchres de- 
scribed above. In all the horizontal roof is combined with a second 
high arched or gable roof above it, and in this case too we see an imita- 
tion of the dwelling-house, the flat roof of which was used for household 
business, recreation, and sleep in summer months, when the inmates 
were protected by an awning or by branches of trees from the heat 
of day and the cold of night. The British Museum possesses two 
magnificent specimens of these sarcophagi in the Lycian room: the 
so-called tomb of Paiafa, and the tomb of Merewe, the arched roofs 
of which, and the ridge at the top, are ornamented by reliefs repre- 
senting Lycian heroes—Glaucus and Sarpedon (?)—and the combat of 
Bellerophou and the Chimera. 

IV. The tower sepulchres, of which there are two in Xanthos, and 
eleven in other parts of Lycia. These are noticed in the works of 
Admiral Spratt, Sir Charles Fellows, and others. The oldest of them in 
Gjélbaschi (p. 108), probably dates far back into the sixth century B.c. 
But in every way the most remarkable is the well-known “ Harpy 
monument ”’ in the British Museum. It consists of a rectangular tower 
made from a single block of limestone, weighing eighty tons, with a 
flat roof, immediately under which is a frieze of white marble about 
twenty-one feet from the ground. In one side of the frieze, under 
the figure of a cow, is a rectangular opening, rather more than half 
the height of the frieze, through which the urn, containing the ashes 
of the dead, was introduced. The subject of the frieze, which affords 
a striking example of the religious symbolism to which the Lycians 
were prone, has been a favourite field of controversy for archxologists. 
Besides the seated figures of male and female deities, to whom their 
worshippers are offering fruits, flowers, birds, and pieces of armour, 
we find in the reliefs of the frieze the remarkable figures to which 
the not very appropriate name of Harpies has been given. These 
curious bird-shaped monsters have both wings and human arms, with 
claws for hands, and feathered tails. Their heads are those of young 
women, but their bodies are shaped like eggs, and form their most 
enigmatical feature. They are represented in the act of bearing 
away the souls of the deceased in the form of little children. Of all 
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the theories concocted to explain the motif of this interesting frieze, 
the most popular, as well as the most consonant with what we know of 
the Lycian character, is that of Professor Curtius, who thinks that the 
egg-shaped bodies of these messengers of fate are symbolical of death 
as the commencement of a new life. The Harpy tomb has often been 
compared with Arrian’s description of the grave of Cyrus, but the 
difference is very great. The Tower of Murgab (fig. 64, p. 109. 
Benndorf’s Reisen in Lykien) follows much more closely the type 
of the grave of Cyrus, and was at one time thought to be identical 
with it. 

These tower sepulchres, too, are imitations of the dwellings of living 
men. Cube-shaped houses were by no means peculiar to the Mossy- 
noikoi (an Arab race near the Black Sea) mentioned by Herodotus' as 
living in wooden houses, but were found in ancient times in the 
Islands of the Aigean, in Rhodes, &c. In Syria, where they were 
necessarily built of stone, such houses, dating from Imperial times, 
are still in existence. These are the prototypes of the rectangular 
tower sepulchres, some of which have five stories, and they are still 
found in Palmyra. They differ, however, from the Lycian sepulchres 
in having several apertures for the introduction of the funeral 
urns, instead of only one high up beneath the roof, as in the Harpy 
monument. 

V. The Greek sepulchres.—This class includes the stelai, of which 
fragments with reliefs have been found in Aperlai and Gjélbaschi. 
More frequent, however, are the gravestones in the form of altars, 
placed like ste/ai over subterranean tombs. These altars, which are 
of Hellenistic type, and are found in Cos, Rhodes, Halikarnassos, and 
the neighbouring islands, are small and round, and are generally 
adorned with reliefs of the skull of an ox (the Boukeria) and 
garlands. But the Greek influence on Lycian sepulchral architec- 
ture is chiefly seen in the facades of the rock-tombs described above. 
It has been questioned, however, whether the gabled roof and the 
pediment is a development of the original Lycian type, or a direct 
but somewhat modified copy of the Greek. Some writers maintain 
that these Greek facades date back to the sixth century, and are 
specimens of the early Ionic architecture, of which the Attic was an 
offshoot. The most remarkable monument in this style is the so-called 
“ Nereid monument,” a work of the last third of the fifth century 
B.c., in the British Museum. It was discovered by Fellows near 
Xanthos, and the discoverer refers it to the year 500 B.c., and goes so 
far as to say that the sculptors of the Parthenon and the Phigaleian 
reliefs are “ convicted of plagiarism,” and that Perikles, wishing to 
adorn Athens, sent to Asia Minor for Ionian workmen. 

VI. Roman sepulchres.—A full account of these will be found in 


(1) Herod, iii. 78. 
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Benndorf’s work (p. 61, ef seg.), where he describes the ruins of 
Sidyma, and points out the prevalence during the Roman period of 
domed sepulchres similar to those of Syria. There is no specific 
form for Christian graves; sometimes the cross is graven on sarco- 
phagi of the usual form. 

Having now endeavoured to give some account of the country of 
Lycia, the character of its people, and the peculiarities of the 
sepulchres which form such a prominent feature of every Lycian 
landscape, I shall proceed to notice very briefly the route which was 
followed by Professor Benndorf and his companions on their way to 
Gjolbaschi. 

On the 3rd April, 1881, the travellers embarked at the Golden 
Horn in the Austrian man-of-war, Taurus, commanded by Prince 
Wrede, and reached Smyrna on the 4th at midnight. On landing, 
they found this city in a state of great excitement at the recent news 
of the fearful earthquake at Scio, in which 3,928 persons lost their 
lives, and nearly 2,000 were wounded more or less severely. Lycia 
and its treasures were forgotten for the moment, and hastily collect- 
ing what might be useful to the sufferers, the travellers started for 
Scio, which they reached on the 6th. The harbour was already 
crowded by Turkish, Greek, French, and English vessels, bearing 
sympathy and aid; and Professor Benndorf particularly mentions 
Major Trotter and Lieutenant Chermside, Vice-Consul at Aden, as 
conspicuous for their judicious zeal. Very touching is his descrip- 
tion of the helplessness and hopelessness of the poor sufferers them- 
selves, too listless to complain or even to accept the eagerly proffered 
aid. Leaving the scene of desolation and suffering on the 8th of April, 
they reached Halikarnassos on the same day. It is with extreme 
reluctance that for want of space we pass over Professor Benndorf’s 
account of his visit to this scene of Newton’s successful labours, and 
his extremely interesting description of the situation and monuments 
of Kos, Knidos, Loryma, and Rhodes. We especially recommend the 
chapter on Loryma to the reader as containing much new and very 
valuable matter. On the 16th of April the expedition left Rhodes 
and sailed due west towards the shoreless Kragos, whose bare rocks, 
heaped up on high, do not correspond, from this side at least, with 
the “ viridis Cragi” of Horace. They coasted the south shore of the 
vast Lycian promontory, past the broad valley of the river Xanthos, 
the low sandhills of Patara (Arsinoe), the island of Castelorigo 
(Megiste), surrounded by a group of smaller islands, into the western 
entrance of Kekowa Bay. Beaufort visited and described this place 
under the name of Kakava; and Meletius, a modern Greek geo- 
grapher, says that it was founded by a colony from Myra, and 
received its name Kakava from the partridges which abound in the 
neighbourhood. The outer harbour is protected on the sea side by 
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the long and barren island of Kekowa-Polichiste, which gives it the 
appearance of an estuary. 

The travellers had now left civilisation behind them, and were 
entering on a land of mystery, and to some extent of danger, the 
destined field of their researches and operations. As they sailed 
along the bay, their eyes were met on all sides by the most character- 
istic feature of the land—the countless sepulchres which covered the 
strand, and glistened white from every nook and corner, especially of 
the inner harbour. In the middle of the outer bay, on a tongue of 
land which closes the entrance to the inner bay (“ Tristomo”), on 
the east side, was the site of the ancient Aperlai. Its picturesque 
ruins lie seattered among and above the huts of the modern village 
of Kekowa (Kakava), and are surmounted by the stately castle of 
the Knights of St. John. The Turkish officials and the inhabitants 
of the place, who appeared fully armed, seemed inclined to resent 
this sudden invasion; but the former were calmed by a view of the 
ship’s sides, and the latter were soon satisfied that the visit of the 
strangers had nothing to do with fresh taxes. The first inquiry was 
us to the position of Gjélbaschi, the chief object of the expedition, 
and the travellers were much discouraged at the entire ignorance of 
the inhabitants respecting it. Meantime they found objects of the 
greatest interest in the sepulchral monuments. One of these was a 
huge sarcophagus close to the water’s edge, and in part submerged, 
the position of which seems to indicate a depression of the coast. 
Beaufort noticed this, but ascribed the phenomenon to the great rise 
and fall of the sea-level produced by the alternate prevalence of 
winds from the north and south. Close to the sarcophagus was an 
exhedra of stone, such as are often found near Lycian sepulchres, 
affording a view of the sea, and serving as resting-places for those 
who visited the tombs of their departed friends. It reminds us of 
the remark of Herodotus (iv. 71) patevovtar 8 amd THY TpoyOvwY 
dorréovtes Ta oypata. The sepulchres were almost exclusively sar- 
cophagi, which, contrary to the Greek custom, must have been 
inside the town. 

Having failed to get a sight of Gjélbaschi from the castle of St. 
John, the travellers were returning to their ship in great depression, 
when their cavass brought up a native who told them that Gjélbaschi 
was only about three leagues off, and offered to guide them. As there 
was only one very doubtful boat in these waters, which are said to 
abound in fish, they had to make the whole journey by land. Their 
route lay first through a small plain east of Tristomo Bay, and then 
through a ravine commanded by a medieval castle, and along the 
shore of the Jali Bay, which is protected on the sea side by the island 
of Asarluadar. Here, as well as in the innermost corner of the bay, 
they saw ruins of Christian churches. The frequency with which 
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these are met with in the most secluded parts of Lycia testifies to 
the prevalence of the Christian faith among its religious people. 
As we contemplate these ruins in their miserable entourage, we cannot 
but think with sad regret of the bright hopes with which these now 
mouldering stones were laid by pious hands. From this point 
their course lay due north over difficult rocky ground. After 
climbing about half an hour they suddenly caught sight of the ruins 
of an ancient—now deserted—town in a small basin below them, of 
about half a mile in length. Here they found houses with well 
preserved doors, a large stone gateway, the apse of a Christian 
church, and numerous sarcophagi with pointed arches. Twelve of 
these have Greek inscriptions containing the usual denunciation of 
temporal and eternal punishment on all disturbers of the dead (vide 
supra). This sudden revelation of antique civilised Christian life in the 
green solitudes seems to have affected the travellers deeply, as well 
it might. It must, I think, have been the description of such a place 
as this which prompted a remarkable passage in the new volume of 
Mommsen’s Rémische Geschichte (vol. v., p. 4, Intro.), 


«Tt is,” he says, ‘‘in the agricultural towns of Africa, the villages of the 
vine-dressers of the Moselle, the flourishing communities of the Lycian mountains, 
and the borders of Syria, that we should seek and shall find the work of the 
Roman emperors. Even now there is many a district in the east and west 
which attained the highest standard of good government in the period of the 
Roman empire; and when hereafter the angel of the Lord shall strike the 
balance and decide whether the affairs of the territory once ruled by Severus 
Antoninus were administered with greater wisdom and humanity by him or by 
their present lords—whether the morality and the happiness of the inhabitants 
have advanced or receded—it is very doubtful whether the decision will be in 
favour of the present times.” 


The name of this most interesting place, of which, as of Gjélbaschi 
itself, no mention whatever occurs in history, was Istlada (hod. 
Haidle or Aidle) as we learn from the inscriptions. After a 
farther ascent of two hours they came, at a height of three thou- 
sand feet, upon the first of the cisterns which are found at every 
step in the region of the south coast where there are no springs. 
These cisterns, which are of cylindrical or bottle-shape, are hewn, 
for the most part, out of the living rock, and are referred to by 
Pausanias, when he speaks of the Well-oracle of Kyaneai, which is 
three or four miles south-west of Gjolbaschi. As they proceeded 
farther to the north, they saw the ruins of another Lycian town, 
near the village of Hoiran. Here, too, sarcophagi rose from the 
ground like mushrooms, and numerous rock-graves were hollowed 
out of the eastern slope of the akropolis. At the north end of the 
town is a sepulchre hewn out of an enormous isolated rock or 
boulder, with a facade of very singular architectural details. The 
name of this important place is still unknown. The rest of the 
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journey lay through the small hamlets of Diwle and Nassif, and they 
reached Gjélbaschi on Easter Sunday, in a state of great exhaustion, 
and of no less excitement at the full attainment of their highest 
hopes. As the heroon of Gjélbaschi will form the subject of a 
separate publication by the Austrian Government, I shall say no 
more about it here. I may mention, however, that I described it 
very fully in the Times (April 8th and 13th, 1883), and that casts of 
portions of the frieze will be found in the Museum of Casts which I 
formed in South Kensington. 

After their return to Kekowa, the expedition visited Makri, with 
its magnificent scenery and noble harbour ; Pinara, well known for 
the number and importance of its rock sepulchres, and Sidyma. The 
chapter on this last place, so rich in unpublished monuments and 
inscriptions, is one of the fullest and most interesting in the whole 
work, and there can be little doubt that the Austrians will continue 
their researches in this promising field. It was with great interest 
that they visited the scene of the Bellerophon and Chimera myth, 
the valley of Awlan (the Xiuaipa dapayé of Strabo), on the slopes 
of Mount Kragos. The other places of interest which they visited 
were Xanthos, well known to the English reader from the writings 
of Fellows; Patara, of which Benndorf remarks that months would 
be required to examine its ruins ; Pydnai, near which lies the famous 
Letoon (temple of Latona), the sanctuary of the Lycian Confederation. 
After a défour in the eastern mountains they returned to the valley 
of the Xanthos, to Makri, and Kadyanda, so well known for its archi- 
tectural and plastic remains. The rest of their limited time on the 
homeward journey was spent in Caria, whither we cannot follow 
them. In conclusion, I would call attention to the extraordinary 
ability and zeal with which this expedition was conducted, and the 
great learning, the acute observation, the accuracy of detail, and, what 
is not always found in German writings, the literary skill, displayed 
in this interesting and instructive work. Whoever wishes to get a 
clear insight into the past or present condition of Lycia—to compare 
its ancient civilisation with its present barbarism; its flourishing 
towns, well-ordered communities, and noble monuments of earlier 
times, with the mouldering ruins, and the miserable huts of the ill- 
clad, ill-fed, listless, lawless inhabitants, which now deface and defile 
one of the loveliest countries of the earth—will find all that he wants 
in the work before us, which should have a place in every public 
library in Europe. 

Wa rer Copranp PErry. 
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Mr. Irvine is reported to have said, somewhere and at some time, 
that the drama must pay as a business before it can flourish as an 
art; and this dictum has been hailed with delight by the fanatics of 
our commercial theatre as an authoritative judgment in their favour. 
Supply and Demand, the “ great Twin-Brethren ” of modern mytho- 
logy, are held to be installed once for all in supremacy over the 
Muses, the high priest of the lesser deities having formally done 
homage at the shrine of the greater. For my part, I believe Mr. 
Irving has been misunderstood. I do not think he intended to lay 
down a general principle, but simply to state a particular fact as to 
the conditions of the English drama at the present day. If he 
intended his remark as an axiom, valid for all time, a glance at the 
theatrical history of Athens, Paris, Copenhagen, Vienna, and many 
minor German capitals, confutes it instantly. If, as I believe, he 
merely meant that a London manager cannot afford to play to empty 
benches in the interests of high art, he was obviously right. A State 
Theatre is not within the range of practical politics; an Endowed 
Theatre is an Alnaschar dream which seems to haunt every one except 
the millionaire who could realise it; and until this stage-struck 
silver-king appears, it is clear that management must pay as a busi- 
ness before it can flourish as an art, for the simple reason that 
managers must live. Some playwrights may contest the necessity, 
just as some authors are apt to marvel at the tenacious prejudice 
which leads publishers to cling to their abhorred existence. But for 
the purposes of the present argument we may assume that the 
British manager must manage somehow to support life, and that he 
cannot do so upon an empty treasury. 

The English drama, then, for the present and for an indefinite 
time to come, must pay as a business if it is to flourish, or 
rather if it is to exist, as an art. If taste comes into collision 
with supply and demand, so much the worse for taste. To this 
idea we have all resigned ourselves long ago. I am not even so 
Utopian as to suggest the possibility of partial sacrifices for the 
sake of art. It is not in human nature that a manager who now 
clears £10,000 a year should content himself with £5,000, even if 
by this sacrifice he could initiate the most beneficent reforms—could 
break down the long-run system, create a school of accomplished and 
versatile actors, revive many masterpieces of our dramatic literature 
now dead to the stage, and foster an original and serious modern 
drama. Even if these ends were all attainable by such a sacrifice as 
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I have indicated, it would be absurd to expect it, and we should 
merely waste time in discussing its possibility. We have managers 
who, as the French say, will throw money out at the windows in 
pursuit of scenic magnificence ; but it is always in the confidence 
that it will return to them by the doors, and that with interest. I 
am far from proposing that any manager should run counter in the 
slightest degree to the dictates of supply and demand in order to 
further what we “ bookish theorics” believe to be the true interests 
of English dramatic art. What I wish to ask is whether these 
interests might not be better furthered than they are at present 
without the sacrifice of a single farthing of profit. Are our ma- 
nagers, even the most successful, intelligently alive to the true condi- 
tions of their trade? Might not some of them, with no extra 
expenditure, unless of brain power, help on the English drama far 
more efficiently than at present? Are they always sensitive to what 
the public really demands? And do they recognise the undoubted 
fact that demand can be created, or at least modified, by supply? 
Supposing that there are two ways of making £10,000 a year, one 
beneficent, the other noxious, to the English drama, can we trust 
our managers to choose the former and refuse the latter? I fear not. 

Putting aside for the moment the question of money, let us 
enquire what should be, artistically, the chief end of management. 
On this, I take it, there can scarcely be two opinions. The intelligent 
manager of a dramatic theatre—dramatic in contradistinction to 
musical or music-hall—should make it his business to present to the 
English public a series of healthy and worthy English plays. English 
plays old and new, of course; but his special thought and care should 
be directed towards the new plays, in which the living dramatic instinct 
of the time bodies itself forth, poetically, realistically, melodramatic- 
ally, humoristically. Revivals of all sorts and from all periods are 
good in their way, but life cannot be sustained by everlasting chewing 
the cud. So, too, it is good to import from abroad whatever is worthy 
of importation; but no nation ever did or ever can find wholesome 
dramatic nourishment in foreign fare alone. The drama of the past 
we have, in some sort, always with us; it is an accomplished fact, 
and does not depend for its existence, nor even for its due apprecia- 
tion, upon presentation from day to day. The drama of our neigh- 
bours is no immediate concern of ours. However useful and delight- 
ful it may be to study the life and manners of other nations, we are 
under an antecedent obligation to speak our own language and think 
our own thoughts. We want to see English ideals celebrated, English 
problems discussed, English manners depicted and criticised by 
English men and women. Given two plays of equal intrinsic merit, 
one French, the other English, the English play, by the mere fact 
of its being English, has clearly the first claim upon our attention. 

VOL. XXXIX. N.S. 3H 
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We do not live on French novels alone: why should we on French 
plays ? 

It may be said that this is a bygone condition of things; that the 
English stage has shaken off French domination, and that no English 
playwright of talent now finds his career closed against him by 
managerial prejudice or stupidity. That we are freeing ourselves 
from the supremacy of France is the very point on which I wish 
chiefly to insist. My contention is that our managers do not see how 
rapidly the yoke is falling from our shoulders, and do not realise that 
it is their interest as well as their duty to hasten instead of retarding 
the process. If the stage is to maintain its present popularity, much 
more if it is to become a really national institution, uniting all classes 
in 2 common love of art, the existing germs of an English school of 
dramatic authorship must by all means be fostered, and we must 
learn to produce, from day to day, the staple of our daily sustenance. 
We cannot live much longer on our forefathers and our neighbours. 
A few theatres may, indeed, continue to find useful and profitable 
employment in revivals and adaptations; but the manager who wishes 
to be abreast of the times and to secure an honourable place in 
dramatic history will make his theatre neither an old curiosity-shop 
nor an emporium of Parisian novelties, but a hospitable home for 
the living English drama. 

Let us glance at the record of some of our leading managers, and 
see what they have done for English dramatic authorship. 

Mr. Irving’s services to the drama as a whole deserve the 
warmest recognition, but what has Mr. Irving, as a manager, done 
for the British playwright? Surely not much. Before his acces- 
sion to the throne he made, or at least confirmed, the reputation 
of Mr. Wills; since he has been monarch of all he surveys he has 
produced one new play, and one only, to wit, The Cup. Two acts, and 
two such acts, though signed with so great a name !—a rich harvest, 
truly, for eight years of management. For the rest, we have had 
revivals of Shakespeare, Mrs. Cowley, Colman, Bulwer Lytton, 
Boucicault, Albery, and Wills, and the last-named playwright has 
been permitted to perpetrate a parody of Faust, in which the country- 
men of Shakespeare may be said to have avenged with interest 
Goethe’s maltreatment of Romeo and Juliet. This policy has no doubt 
justified itself in pounds, shillings, and pence, or rather in pounds, 
dollars, and cents; but is it clear that Mr. Irving’s coffers would have 
been a drachm the lighter had he swerved once or twice from this 
cautious hugging of “the shores of old Romance,” and steered boldly 
into the ocean of novelty? We have heard—he himself has told us 
—of new plays which he has secured, plays by Mr. Merivale, Mr. 
Wills, Mr. Frank Marshall, and others; but they have every chance 
of attaining a venerable antiquity before they see the footlights. Ifa 
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play by mere keeping matured into a classic, Mr. Irving would be a 
benefactor to present-day playwrights ; as it is, he merely stops the 
way for them. ‘Consider my services to Shakespeare,” he may say, 
and they are indeed worthy of all consideration. But would Shake- 
speare have suffered had a new play been substituted for The Iron 
Chest, or The Lady of Lyons, or The Corsican Brothers, or Faust ? 
“T dare not risk a failure,” he may again urge ; and this is an argu- 
ment which meets us at every turn. I shall attempt a general 
answer to it later on; as regards Mr. Irving in particular, it is suffi- 
cient to remark that the man who can risk Jaust, and make a great 
success of it, can risk anything. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has assuredly deserved well of the English 
drama. He produced Mr. Bronson Howard’s best play (for the pur- 
poses of the present argument no distinction need be drawn between 
Americans and Englishmen), and he may almost be said to have dis- 
covered Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr. H. A. Jones. But for his insight 
and enterprise these now popular playwrights might have spent 
years in forcing themselves to the front, and might even have given 
up the battle in despair. This must always be remembered to Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s credit, and it must be remembered, too, that his 
insight and enterprise have met with their reward, the manager 
who has trusted most to English authors having been among the 
most successful of his day. Latterly, one regrets to add, Mr. Barrett 
has succumbed to the chief temptation of the actor-manager, and has 
sought to impose his own crude conceptions upon the playwrights who 
work for his theatre. It is a natural illusion, but an illusion never- 
theless, which leads a successful actor-manager to imagine himself a 
heaven-born dramatist, lacking only the faculty of literary expres- 
sion. He has placed on the stage one, two, three successful plays, 
which have been cut down here, there written up, at his suggestion, 
and which he believes, perhaps rightly, to owe a large part of their 
success to this manipulation. The one point on which Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Herman agreed, in their recent regrettable controversy as to the 
authorship of The Silver King, was that Mr. Wilson Barrett helped 
greatly to lick the play into shape during rehearsal. Thus led to 
place implicit faith in his own instinct for dramatic effect, and 
especially feeling confident that he himself knows better than any 
one else the particular situations, costumes, attitudes, tirades, which 
suit him as an actor, the manager asks himself, ‘“‘ Why should not I 
take the initiative, tell my playwrights exactly what I want, get my 
plays written to order, and add the laurels of authorship to those - 
which already load my intellectual brow?” The answer to this 
question is simply that a very good critic may be a very bad creator. 
The manager who, in staging a play, suggests judicious modifica- 
tions, is in the position of a critic, nothing more. When he brings 
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his playwright a plot (or more often a mere set of out-worn or 
impossible situations), and says, ‘‘ Write me the text to this concep- 
tion,” he aspires to be a creator. More presumptuous than Apelles’ 
cobbler, he not only criticises above the boot, he actually seeks to 
outline the picture, saying to the artist, “ Come, colour me this!” 
Of course there is no reason in the nature of things why an excellent 
manager and tolerable actor should not be a praiseworthy playwright 
as well. Shakespeare and Moliére, actor-managers in their day, are 
held to haye written some creditable dramas. But Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has given no proof of being a Shakespeare, or even a Jones. 
On the contrary, he has collaborated with Mr. Jones in two plays, 
with Mr. Grundy in one, all three having this feature in common, 
that they are greatly inferior to the average work produced by 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Grundy without Mr. Barrett’s collaboration. It 
is surely reasonable to presume that the two constant elements in the 
case—inferiority and Mr. Barrett’s interference—are connected in the 
relation of effect and cause. I am much mistaken, too, if an appeal to 
that infallible standard, the managerial ledger, would not enforce my 
assertion of the marked inferiority of Hoodman Blind, and the almost 
total worthlessness of The Lord Harry. The rhetorical vigour and 
scenic picturesqueness of Clito, combined with Miss Eastlake’s 
admirable acting, may make it a genuine success, but the fact remains 
that Mr. Barrett’s scenic instinct, instead of producing a good play, 
has merely blunted that keen sense of theatrical logic which used to 
be Mr. Grundy’s chief merit. 

Mr. Bancroft is no longer on the active list of managers, but a 
glance at the history of his career at the Haymarket is essential to 
my argument. During the five years of his management how many 
original English plays did he produce ? One only. He opened with 
a revival of Money, he closed with a revival of Masks and Faces 
(which had been twice revived in the interim), he revived and re- 
revived the Robertsonian repertory, he revived The Rivals, he revived 
Peril and Diplomacy, he revived everything that could be revived, 
and some things (as it proved) that could not ; and for the rest what 
did he do? Why, he paid large sums to Monsieur Victorien Sardou 
or his agents, not in the first instance for his plays themselves, but 
for the refusal of plays as yet unwritten. In these plunges into the 
Sardou lottery he secured two prizes, Odette (if that can be called a 
prize) and Fédora. He also drew at least one blank of the very 
blankest, Daniel Rochat to wit. This buying of French pigs in a 
poke is surely as unbusinesslike as it is unpatriotic. Might not the 
£500 or £600 paid for the refusal of Daniel Rochat have been ex- 
pended to better purpose in giving the public the refusal of an 
English play by an English author? Supposing they did refuse it 
(and they have been known to refuse even the French plays accepted 
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by Mr. Bancroft), the author would at least have gained experience 
and might succeed better in a second attempt; whereas Sardou, who 
can sell his plays to English managers, sometimes twice over, whether 
they suit the English market or not, has certainly learnt no lesson 
from the failure of Odette and the rejection of Daniel Rochat. Mr. 
Bancroft has assured us that his one English play, Mr. Pinero’s 
Lords and Commons, though it did not run long, was a financial 
success ; which gives us all the more reason to enquire with astonish- 
ment why the successful experiment was never repeated. But even 
supposing it to have been a financial failure, we may still ask why 
Mr. Pinero should not have been given an opportunity of profiting 
by his experience, and taking his revenge, as the I*rench say, in a 
success. No manager of the smallest insight would place the failure 
or slight success of a play of such obvious ability as Lords and 
Commons to Mr. Pinero’s discredit. It was simply the fortune of 
war. Augier himself has had his disasters; Sardou has many a time 
been routed with great loss. And Mr. Pinero is only one of four or 
five playwrights to whom Mr. Bancroft might surely have applied, 
not for pigs in pokes, but for plays specially fashioned to suit him- 
self and his wife, his company and his audiences. There is no reason 
why a manager in Mr. Bancroft’s position, in ordering a play of Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Grundy, or Mr. Merivale, should not lay down certain 
specifications as to subject, length, number of characters, manner of 
treatment, &c. This is a quite different matter from Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s claim to collaborate with any author whom he admits into 
his theatre. In ordering a racing yacht of Mr. White, of Cowes, I 
may quite reasonably stipulate for a certain tonnage and draught, 
but I do not insist on laying down her lines any more than on 
hammering the planks and upholstering the saloon. If I am a man 
of special experience in yacht-sailing, I may even consult with the 
builder over details in the design ; but I do not on that account 
announce that I have collaborated with him. I may have an effective 
voice in the rigging of the ship, the weight of the spars, the cut of 
the sails, and so forth; and this is strictly analogous to the manager’s 
function in staging the play When at last she is ready for sea, it is 
my business to sail the yacht soas to win the cup. In this I may 
fail, sometimes through a fault in the build or the rigging, sometimes 
through my own bad seamanship, sometimes by the merest chance, 
the snapping of a rope, the breaking of a spar, a sudden squall, or a 
sudden calm; but in that case I do not at once despair of English 
yacht-building, and rush off to France to give an unlimited order, 
with a large retaining-fee in advance, to the fashionable shipwright 
of Havre or Honfleur. 

With changed names, the same tale is to be told of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal. They have produced two original plays by Mr. Pinero, 
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The Money-Spinner and The Squire, and one by Lord Tennyson, 
The Falcon. 1 can recall no other English plays, except one or two 
comediettas by Mr. Theyre Smith, which have seen the light under 
their management at the St. James’s. Even their revivals have been 
mainly adaptati: »s—S¢i// Waters Run Deep, A Scrap of Paper, A 
Quiet Rubber, The Queen’s Shilling, Home, Le Roman d’un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre. They have also revived As You Like It and Black- 
eyed Susan, modernised by Mr. Wills. With the exceptions above- 
named and one other (a worthless American play named Young 
Folks’ Ways), the novelties produced under their management have 
all been adaptations from the French. Coralie, The Cape Mail, Im- 
pulse, The Ironmaster, Mayfair, Antoinette Rigaud—in all these 
plays has Mrs. Kendal been forced to devote her splendid and spe- 
cifically English talent and temperament to the representation of 
characters which, even when they masqueraded under English 
names, were foreign in thought and sentiment to all that was best 
and most genuine in her nature. There are few sadder sights on 
the modern stage than to see Mrs. Kendal, the very embodiment of 
healthy, homely, gracious English womanhood, writhing through 
the sickly-sentimental Coralies and Claires of the new Gymnase 
school of drama. She plays these characters admirably, in parts 
superbly, and, custom having become a second nature, she may even 
imagine herself truly at home in them. Yet her career is but a 
splendid exile, so to speak ; she does not express her native feelings 
in her mother tongue; and thus her talent fails to strike its purest 
note, to utter its finest eloquence, to develop its rarest charm, to 
assert its specific value. Susan in William and Susan, “the Squire,” 
Monna Giovanna in Zhe Falcon, and one or two exceptionally sane 
characters in French adaptations (as for instance in A Serap of 
Paper and The Queen’s Shilling), these are the parts in which one 
thinks of her most gratefully. Why does she not, before it is too 
late, take measures to add to this list? Are there no English play- 
wrights capable of fitting this greatest of English actresses with a 
worthy English character? Mr. Pinero has proved that he can 
do so; Mr. Grundy and Mr. Jones, we may be sure, would ask for 
nothing better than to be suffered to try their strength in an original 
play for such actors as Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare. But 
no! it is useless to hope for an English play at the St. James’s. 
When Antoinette Rigaud has had its dull day we are to be treated 
to Dennery’s Martyre, a belated specimen of outworn emotional 
drama. Thus we go the round—from the Gymnase to the decadent 
Frangais, from the Francais to the Ambigu, from the Ambigu to 
the Vaudeville, from the Vaudeville back to the Gymnase. We 
must exhaust the dregs of the French drama before we attempt to 
skim the cream of our own. 
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The fact is—and to this fact I would specially beg the attention of 
the British manager—the fact is that we are in good sooth getting 
to the dregs of the French drama. It is only the work of the third 
and fourth rate men which now serves our peculiar purposes. The 
age of the pitce bien faite after the formula of Scribe has come to an 
end. Plays are now no longer mere neatly articulated dummies on | 
which the costume of any nation can be fitted by dint of a little taking- 
in here and letting-out there. The taut and trim cat’s-cradle intrigue 
which could be slipped from the fingers of the French author to those 
of the English adapter, with the change of only a loop or two, is now 
looked upon as a bygone childish thing. All the leading playwrights 
have of late shown themselves culpably careless of plot, and have 
concentrated their attention upon things undreamt of in Scribe’s 
philosophy—observation, analysis, and the ventilation of ideas. Who 
are now the leaders of the French stage? Augier has practically 
ceased to write, and even if he had not, his plays were always too 
firmly rooted to their native soil to be easily transplanted. Dumas still 
preaches his preposterous ethics in his realistico-romantic fashion; 
but what play of Dumas’s has ever paid the cost of translation ? 
Madame Modjeska drew the town for some time to La Dame aux 
Camélias ; but I can recall no other instance in which Dumas has 
spelt anything but deficit to the managerial treasury — witness 
LD’ Etrangere, Monsieur Alphonse, La Princesse Georges. Undeterred by 
experience, our impresarios have been bidding against each other for 
the right to play Denise, and sooner or later we are sure to be treated 
to a version of that ponderous production. What do we care for M. 
Dumas’s discussion and solution of the question whether a man may 
marry a woman who has been betrayed by another man? For my 
part, I believe most potently in the discussion of social problems on 
the stage, but this problem is quite incapable of any general solu- 
tion ; and even if it were not, the views of M. Dumas on the question 
can at best interest us as curiosities, so fundamentally do French 
morals, of which M. Dumas’s are, after all, but an eccentric variation, 
differ from English. It is probable, of course, that the adapter will 
omit both the problem and its solution, retaining the situations while 
suppressing their motives, as though a smuggler, despairing of getting 
his cargo through the cordon, were to let the cognac run out and 
land the empty barrels. We have seen many such attempts to 
palm off upon the public the mere hulls of the French drama, 
tapped of their spirit; but the success of the device has always 
been of the scantiest. And if Dumas is impossible, Sardou has 
become scarcely less so. He has, in fact, taken to imitating 
Dumas and playing the moralist. Daniel Rochat and Georgette 
are unavailable in England in the exact degree in which they 
depart from the formula of Scribe. In Fédora, on the other hand, 
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Sardou has temporarily resumed allegiance to his master. It is une 
piece bien faite if ever there was one, well made in the sense in which 
Adrienne Lecouvreur and Dora are well made. But is it worth while 
to pay M. Sardou large sums for his unwritten plays on the chance that 
he may try back to Scribe instead of pressing forward with Dumas ? 
Of his five recent plays—Daniel Rochat, Divorgons, Fédora, Théodora, 
and Georgette—one only has been found worth attempting on our 
stage. The manager who buys M. Sardou’s pigs in a poke may be 
said with perfect accuracy to pay for their refusal. M. Pailleron 
has been from the first unadaptable to the English stage, M. Gon- 
dinet, except in pure farce, scarcely less so; and from MM. Meilhac 
and Halévy we need hope for no more Frou-frous or even Cigales. 
The Censor bars the way for M. Zola’s crude naturalism, for M. 
Daudet’s sentimental realism, and much more for the paradoxical 
cynicisms of M. Becque, than whom Ibsen is not more impossible in 
England. Thus we find the upper strata of French dramatic life 
becoming more and more barren of Anglicisable plays; it is only in 
the lower levels, the dregs aforesaid, that our Gallomaniac managers 
can hope to come across digestible matter. The school of romantico- 
sentimental mediocrities, of whom M. Feuillet is the master, with MM. 
Ohnet, Claretie, and Deslandes as his disciples, continues to minister 
to that thirst for the commonplace which makes the whole world 
kin. If any one cares to adapt Chamillac (a failure at the Frangais) 
it will doubtless prove adaptable, though scarcely remunerative. If 
the prayers of a grateful bourgeoisie avail to prolong M. Ohnet’s 
career, we may doubtless look to him for many more Jronmasters 
and Enemies. M. Claretie’s Prince Zilah, though it was snapped up 
with avidity by the St. James’s management, has apparently been 
found too trivial to serve as a successor even to M. Deslandes’ Antoi- 
nette Rigaud,in which the deepest depth of the commonplace seemed 
to have been sounded ; but unless M. Claretie’s new dignity interferes 
with his literary labours we need not despair of his hitting the golden 
mean of banality in subsequent efforts. To this school, then, our 
managers may look with confidence for a certain amount of available 
matter, such as it is; but the question then comes to be, if we are 
content with sentimental mediocrities, why go to France for them ? 
We may not be able to grow our own Augiers, but a very little 
managerial fostering should surely suffice to produce a plentiful crop 
of Ohnets. 

The moral of all this is that, as matters now stand, the manager 
who persists in rushing to Paris for his novelties is altogether behind 
the age. When he wants a new play let him go to Mr. Pinero, or 
Mr. Bronson Howard, or Mr. Grundy, or Mr. Jones, or Mr. Sims, 
instead of to Dumas, or Sardou or Ohnet, or Dennery ; he is much 
more likely to get the article he requires in London than in Paris. 
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When a Frenchman produces a play which is obviously suited to the 
English stage, let us have it by all means; but it is shortsighted 
foolishness to scramble for foreign productions, four out of five of 
which are totally unavailable, while the very thing we want is being 
produced at home, and would be produced much more freely but for 
the forced and futile foreign competition. A Jones in the hand is 
worth two Sardous in the bush—that is the proverbial philosophy 
of the matter. 

The history of the Court Theatre and of the present management 
at the Haymarket tells the same tale, to wit, that from a business 
point of view new plays are better than revivals, and original plays 
than adaptations. Messrs. Clayton and Cecil have revived play after 
play with scant suecess—New Men and Old Acres, All for Her, Play, 
Evaged, &e., &e.—and have produced some adaptations—Honour, 
Devotion, The Opai Ring, &e.—with still less acceptance. Their suc- 
cesses have been made with new and original plays, such as The 
Purvenu, and Young Mrs. Winthrop; while their faith in Mr. 
Pinero, unshaken by the failure of The Rector, has enabled them to 
strike a richly auriferous vein in The Magistrate and The Schoolmis- 
tress. Messrs. Russell and Bashford, commencing with a semi- 
success in Dark Days, next displayed a total lack of managerial 
instinct in permitting Nadjesda, a crude American melodrama, to 
flaunt its tedious repulsiveness on the Haymarket stage. Revivals of 
Engaged and She Stoops to Conquer left them still deeper in the 
slough of despond, from which at last Jim the Penman, a new and 
original English play, seems to have rescued them. 

The mention of Jim the Penman reminds me that in this plea for 
the playwright I have as yet stated the case only of our handful of 
known and tried dramatic authors, and have said no word for the 
Great Unacted. Sir Charles Young’s drama, if I am rightly informed, 
was passed from theatre to theatre, and rejected on every hand, until 
the misfortunes of the Haymarket management afforded a chance 
opening for it; and among the piles of unacted plays by unknown 
authors which litter the manager’s room in every popular theatre, 
there are doubtless some which, like Jim the Penman, require only 
a fair hearing to make the writer’s name and fill the manager’s 
treasury. It is true that the amateur playwright is, asa rule, a hope- 
less phenomenon, and that much reading of amateur plays is apt to 
induce a cynical and even misanthropic habit of mind. Men who, in 
their ordinary walks of life, are perhaps capable and intelligent beyond 
the average, when they are seized with the itch of dramatic author- 
ship seem often to be afflicted, as a concomitant symptom, with a 
peculiar childishness or even imbecility. Out of the thousand manu- 
script plays (a low estimate) which we may suppose to be at present 
languishing mute and inglorious either in the unknown authors’ 
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desks or in the vasty receptacles of the managers, there are probably 
no more than ten which would repay presentation. Out of these 
ten, perhaps three or four are by men of genuine talent who, given 
fair opportunities, would prove effective recruits to our little squad of 
militant playwrights ; not a large number certainly (I am anxious 
not to make my estimate over-sanguine), but sufficient to affect for 
the better conditions of dramatic authorship in England. There are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Even now the coming 
playwright, the man whom in the year 1900 or thereabouts we shall 
greet as the English Augier, may be knocking idly at stage-door 
after stage-door, his pockets bulging with rejected manuscripts. He 
will come—I had almost said as a thief in the night, but that would 
suggest adaptive tendencies from which I trust he will be free. 
At all events, it behoves the astute manager to be eagerly on the look- 
out for the coming man or men, if only on the purely selfish ground 
that the first discoverer of a new power is generally able to exploit 
it, for a time at least, greatly to his own advantage. 

It will be said, and I believe with truth, that no intelligent 
manager nowadays fails to read, or at least to “sample,” every 
manuscript which comes in his way. But the manuscripts of un- 
known authors are as a rule opened with an unfavourable predisposi- 
tion. Managers read to reject, rather than to accept. At the first 
sign of crudity and inexperience the play is cast aside as impossible ; 
and many good plays are declined because they conflict with some 
preconceived notion on the manager’s part as to what the public 
wants. Most of these prejudices are pure superstitions. The public 
wants to be amused and interested—in short, it wants good plays— 
and if it gets one it does not inquire too curiously as to the precise 
formula after which it is compounded. It is quite true that only a 
very few plays by entirely untried authors are ready to be put on 
the stage just as they are, dramatic writing not being a craft in 
which masterpieces can be produced by men who have served no 
apprenticeship. The object of the alert impresario should be to 
recognise the promise of inexperienced writers and to afford them 
the opportunity of acquiring experience. French managers are fully 
alive to this principle. In how many cases has the author of a pro- 
mising but crude first attempt been introduced by a discerning 
manager to one or other of the recognised master-playwrights of the 
day, with whom he has collaborated either on his own theme or on 
others! Here, if such a thing is attempted at all, it is the manager 
himself (in no sense a master-playwright) who insists on collabo- 
rating with the young author—a proceeding, by the way, which is 
strictly forbidden by the regulations of the French Dramatic Authors’ 
Society. Again, if a discriminating manager finds traces of ability 
even in a quite impossible play, might he not reasonably send for the 
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young author and say, “This attempt won’t do, my friend; but sup- 
pose you write me another play, avoiding this or that error, fulfilling 
this or that condition, keeping in view the requirements of such and 
such an actor or such and such an audience”? Some effort of this 
kind to foster rising talent would surely be politic financially as well 
as artistically. Yet when was an English manager known to make 
the experiment ? It would demand no outlay save that of brains ; 
and, given a little discernment on the part of the manager, it would 
be far more likely to lead to success than a blindfold scramble for 
unwritten French plays. Management would become more of an art, 
less of a game of chance; thus losing its charm, no doubt, for some 
managers who would probably say, with the pyrotechnic page in Mr. 
Pinero’s farce, “ it’s the ’orrid uncertainty wot I craves after.” 

The “ ’orrid uncertainty,” indeed, can never be entirely eliminated, 
for the strongest judgment will now and then err, and accident may 
stultify the most consummate skill. At the same time nothing can 
be more futile than the reasoning of those managers who think to 
minimise the danger by going to France for plays w vhich have already 
stood the test of presentation. ‘“ We dare not risk a failure,” they 
say, “and plays which have pleased the audiences of the Frangais or 
the Gymnase are much more likely than untried works to please our 
Haymarket or St. James’s public.” This is a superstition for which 
there is no theoretical basis, and which has repeatedly disproved 
itself in practice. Five out of six of the plays which please French 
audiences are seen at a glance to be impossible on this side of the 
channel. Two out of three of those which seem fit for transplanta- 
tion languish and die in our inhospitable soil. The selection of a 
French play, in short, demands quite as great an effort of judgment 
as the selection of an English play. It is a delusion to suppose that 
the chances of a piece seen in Paris can be forecast with more ease 
and accuracy than the chances of a piece read in London. The 
manager who holds this opinion simply confesses his infirmity of 
judgment, and must be prepared to “risk ’’ and endure many a failure 
whether he will or no. 

Lastly, a word as to the validity of this managerial maxim: ‘“ We 
dare not risk a failure.” Taken literally, it is a self-destructive 
absurdity which, if consistently acted upon, would repress all 
dramatic development, and yet lead to abject failure after all. The 
principle it starts from is that public taste is stationary, that what 
succeeded yesterday will succeed again to-day, and yet again to-mor- 
row; whereas the opposite principle is the more generally valid, 
namely, that what the public demanded yesterday it will to-morrow 
reject as tedious and old-fashioned. The truth is, that the manager 
who waits for public taste to formulate itself clearly, and who accepts 
to-day’s formulation of it as valid for all time, is like a cook who 
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lacks the imagination to draw out a bill of fare, and serves up pan- 
cakes every day of the year because his customers ordered them on 
Shrove Tuesday. Supply begets demand, and appetite comes in 
eating. The manager who succeeds in the long run is he who creates 
and stimulates public taste; and in doing so he must be prepared to 
risk occasional failures. Not every dish of the most inventive chef 
finds equal acceptance among his patrons; but he does not on that 
account eschew all novelty and serve up partridge and Strasburg 
patty in perpetual rotation. 

At the same time it is perfectly true that under our present 
system failure is apt to be unduly disastrous. The luxury of appoint- 
ments which modern taste demands renders every new production 
a great investment, which it requires great success to repay with 
usance. Moreover, the critics and the public have come to be 
unwisely, if not superstitiously, intolerant of failure. A theatre 
which has scored one or two “frosts” easily falls into disrepute 
and is handicapped in the race, so that managers will often incur 
heavy loss in cloaking a failure, rather than boldly acknowledge it 
and spend the same amount in bidding for a success. This absence 
of a middle way between sensational success and total failure, 
whether avowed or concealed, is one of the most serious evils to 
which the English stage is at present subject. Production is cramped 
by it, development hindered. Might not some intelligent manager 
subserve his own profit as well as the public interest by an attempt 
to open up and utilise such a middle way? Might he not start a 
theatre with the expressed intention of producing new plays by 
English authors, known and unknown, putting them on the stage 
economically yet appropriately, so that a comparatively short run 
would recoup his outlay? Might he not deliberately refuse to 
exploit successes to the very last gasp by running them without inter- 
ruption for three, four, or five hundred nights, adopting, instead, the 
principle of frequent alterations of programme, and so, it may be, 
enabling a good play to live for ten years, instead of one? Might he 
not, in carrying out such an enterprise with spirit and ability, rely 
upon the active support of at least an intelligent minority of the 
public, who would recognise and do their best to reward his efforts 
to advance the best interests of the English stage? I think the 
experiment would be worth trying, though I fully recognise that it 
would demand two “ conditions precedent ” not always attainable in 
these days. It would demand capital and brains ; and the former, 
though the less essential of the two, would probably be the more 
readily forthcoming. 

WitiiaM ARCHER. 











FEMALE LABOUR IN THE NAIL TRADE. 


“ La femme,” cries Jules Simon, “ devenue ouvriére n’est plus une 
femme !”’—a woman once a working woman is no longer a woman. 
Though when thus crudely expressed this scathing dictum is not 
likely to find avowed adherents on our side of the Channel, the 
sentiment it involves lurks unsuspected in many a mind, and is in a 
measure responsible for much of the sympathy a large section of the 
public always extends to interference with female labour. To num- 
bers of people there is something eminently distasteful in the idea of 
a woman working for wages at all. They cannot but deem that she 
divests herself of her noblest attributes by descending into the arena 
of toil with men, and they incessantly hanker in their heart of hearts 
after a blissful Utopia, where the woman’s share in the world’s 
industry is limited to that small fraction of it which can be carried on 
in the safe shelter of the home. Debarred by the exigencies of every- 
day life from maintaining roundly that women ought to be kept out 
of the wage-market altogether, they indemnify themselves for this 
forbearance by loudly echoing every cry, either for restriction of 
female labour throughout the whole range of industrial occupations, 
or for total prohibition in given directions. 

It was because they were aware of the prevalence of this feeling 
that the partisans of industrial freedom viewed with much anxiety 
the agitation directed a year or two back against female labour in the 
nail trade. Confident as they were that no v ‘lid grounds could be urged 
for legislative intervention, they yet knew how great was the danger 
that the strength of a sentiment rather than the merits of the case 
might determine the issue. Now that results have falsified these fears, 
and that the ill-considered Factory and Workshops Act Amendment 
Bill, in which the agitation culminated, is a thing of the past, it 
might almost seem as though the whole question of female labour in 
the nail trade might be allowed to drop. But it would be very un- 
wise were this impression to be acted upon. In the first place there 
are indisputably certain evils connected with the nail trade which call 
loudly for ameliorative action. In the second place, the rejection of 
a Bill, even when brought about by such an overwhelming majority 
as condemned Mr. Broadhurst’s measure, does not of necessity prove 
that the Bill is one which ought not to pass. It is always open for its 
advocates to maintain that its rejection has been caused by the 
antagonism of adverse interests, rather than by the palpable mischiev- 
ousness and injustice of its provisions. Under these circumstances 
an inquiry into the condition of the nail trade, and into the life and 
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habits of the nailing population, cannot fail to be useful, since, by 
showing that justice and expediency alike demanded the rejection of 
the Bill, it must necessarily dispose of the notion that the interests of 
the industrial classes were sacrificed to those of the manufacturing. 
The supporters of the defeated Factory and Workshops Act Amend- 
ment Bill justified their action in the matter by asserting roundly 
that nail-making was unfit work fora woman. Despite Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s disclaimer, there isno doubt but that, had there been the least 
chance of Government listening to them, they would have urged that 
female labour in the chain and nail making trades should be prohibited 
altogether. As it was, he was instructed to ask—not that the women at 
present in the trade should be driven out of it, but that they should 
be prevented coming in. The Bill prepared conjointly by him and the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress was worded 
as follows: ‘In any part of a factory or workshop, in which there is 
carried on the forging, stamping, rolling, or hammering of iron or 
steel for the manufacture of nails, screws, nuts, or bolts, a girl under 
the age of fourteen years shall not be employed.” Verbally this Bill 
applied only to girls under fourteen ; but that it was intended to 
reach adult women scarcely calls for proof. Apart from the fact 
that the recognised method of taking women out of a trade is by 
prohibiting the employment in it of girls under a given age, Mr. 
Broadhurst’s own speeches are curiously conclusive on this point. 
Amidst a mass of irrelevancies, the gist of his speech in the House 
stood clearly out as a demand that Government should prevent girls 
being taught the trade of a blacksmith. Now before this country 
can be expected to prohibit girls learning a trade, it is necessary to 
prove that the circumstances which render the trade an unsuitable 
one for women are circumstances of which the Legislature takes 
account. For it is an accepted principle of English factory legisla- 
tion, that only if an occupation be subversive of morals and detri- 
mental to health may the Legislature decree woman’s exclusion 
from it. If their elimination be rendered desirable by other circum- 
stances—by the anticipated decay of the industry or by the super- 
abundance of hands in it—the Legislature is not entitled to interfere, 
since obviously it is no part of the function of government to regu- 
late the supply of labour to a trade, or to eliminate the workers in it 
when it seems destined to die out. Now though those who think 
with Mr. Broadhurst do not give in their adhesion to this principle, 
they are yet alive to the importance of not seeming to run counter to 
it. Accordingly they endeavoured to win support for the Bill by 
asserting that the nail trade was exceptionally unhealthy and im- 
moral. When it was objected that this charge was scarcely borne 
out by Factory Inspectors’ Reports, Registrar-General’s Returns, 
and evidence freely tendered by clergymen resident in the district, 
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they silenced the dissentient by bidding him go and see for himself ; 
they did but relate what could be seen in a day’s walk. ‘“ Nothing 
short of eye-witnessing,”’ they averred, “ would enable any one to 
realise the result of so-called freedom of labour in the trade in 
question.” 

Doubtful as they might be as to the result of the experiment, 
many people were so wrought upon by this appeal “to go and see for 
themselves,” that they actually did go. Among these was the writer 
of the present article. Putting myself into communication with Mr. 
George Green, one of the largest employers of female labour in the 
wrought nail trade, I asked him if he would take me through the district 
and show me the very best and the very worst of the nail-making trade. 
It is but just to this gentleman to say that he complied literally 
with my request, not only taking me into workshops and homes 
which were models of cleanliness and respectability, and where the 
work done was in no way unsuitable to women ; but also accompanying 
me to places where the least favourable aspects of the trade manifested 
themselves, and where, as in the case of the spike-making at Hales- 
owen, palpable evils certainly call for some sort of remedy. Mr. 
Green also gave me every opportunity of conversing freely with 
employers and employed, as well as with persons unconnected with 
the trade, so that in the course of my visit I heard the subject of 
Female Labour in the Nail Trade canvassed from all points of view. 
During the three days I was in the district I entered innumerable 
nail and chain shops in Rowley, Blackheath, Old Hill, Cradley, 
Cradley Heath, and Lye Waste, went through the Bromsgrove 
district, and wound up with Halesowen. 

I found a certain proportion of the nail shops light, airy, and of 
fair dimensions, the homes clean, the women cheerful and robust, 
liking their calling, and ridiculing the notion of their alleged serfdom, 
even to the extent of facetiously asking me what I thought of the 
white slaves now I’d seen’em. On the other hand, many of the 
shops were dark and close, the homes squalid, the sanitary arrange- 
ments unpleasantly defective, the strain on the physical powers 
severe, the hours of work unduly prolonged, and the nailers naturally 
ill content with their lot, and ready to welcome asa boon any measure 
that held out promise of relief. Still, the result of my visit of in- 
spection was but to confirm me in conclusions derived from perusal 
of Factory Reports. There is nothing in nail-making considered as 
an occupation that is objectionable; the lowness of the wages given 
for the labour, not anything in the labour itself, is the cause of such 
evils as do exist. But as much misconception prevails on this point, 
a brief description of the conditions under which the trade is carried 
on will not be out of place. 

Nail and chain making are two of the few remaining instances of 
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what is known as the domestic system of industry, viz. that system 
under which the workers, instead of being aggregated into factories, 
carry on the process of manufacture in their own homes. The homes 
of the nail and chain makers are situated in great numbers in parts 
of South Staffordshire and Worcestershire, some of them, notably 
those in the Bromsgrove district, nestled away in the midst of 
beautiful rural scenery. All round Dudley and Stourbridge rise 
rows of little red brick cottages, and attached or contiguous to each 
small building are tiny sheds or smithies, generally containing not 
more than four “hearths.” Here, side by side with their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers, women and girls may be seen actively engaged 
turning the iron supplied by the ironmaster into chains and _ nails. 
A touch to the bellows handle, a thin rod of red-hot iron with- 
drawn from the fire, placed on the block, the end sharpened, the 
required length struck off, dropped into a bore, headed with a few 
smart blows of the hammer, and, as if by magic, forth springs a nail. 
Then, without pause or intermission, the whole process is repeated. 
So it goes on. The fires roar, the hammers clink, the sparks fly, and 
women and men toil together at the anvil. No wonder that at first 
the spectacle is a rude shock to the idealiser of woman. Yet really 
there is nothing so physically exhausting or so peculiarly unwomanly 
in the making of small nails and chains, not even when the assist- 
ance of the much-abused oliver is called into requisition. The oliver 
is a heavier hammer worked with a treadle, the use of which The 
O’Connor Don thought “was not very different from, or more dis- 
tressing than the use of the sewing machine worked by the foot.’ 
I myself tried some of the olivers, and can quite endorse the above 
statement as regards the lighter kinds. In short, it seemed to me 
that the work of nailing might be very congenial to people whose 
tastes lay in the direction of muscular activity rather than in that of 
sedentary application. And as the women of these parts have engaged 
in nailing for over one hundred and fifty years, they may presum- 
ably have developed both a predilection and an aptitude for the work. 
Certainly they appeared to have far more stamina than the lace- 
workers of continental cities for instance, and to be infinitely more 
cheerful. Many of them professed a genuine liking for their trade. 
One bright intelligent young woman assured me that she would 
rather doa day’s nailing “ twenty to one than a day’s washing,” and 
several declared they preferred nailing to domestic service. 

Without laying stress on statements of this kind, I am quite con- 
vinced that when once the first astonished shock had subsided, an 
eye-witness would admit that it was no more repelling to see a 
woman using a hammer than to see her washing tin at the pit’s 
mouth, weaving in a cotton mill, or even bending with pale face and 
contracted chest over a needle. In many respects, indeed, there is no 
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doubt but that the woman who nails contrasts very favourably with 
the woman who sews or with the operative in a factory. Her 
place of toil stands in her own small garden plot, in which her 
children can play round her after school hours. Her home being 
adjacent, she can at any moment run in and out and attend to her 
maternal and household duties, Then she lives in a good healthy 
district, can get into country lanes and go up on to the hills Sundays 
and other holidays, has her chat and her laugh should she please to 
intermit her toil, and altogether enjoys a degree of liberty which the 
mill hand or the needlewoman in the dressmaker’s workroom can 
never know. Her occupation tends to begrime her face, but just 
because it does, a dirty face ceases to be a sign of personal uncleanli- 
ness. Then her working clothes are in truth the most wretched old 
things conceivable, but when one considers, first her poverty, and 
next the damage done by the flying sparks and the friction of her 
arms against the sides of her dress, this is scarcely ground for reproach. 
Besides, as I was assured by a pleasant-faced matron—herself in 
garments so patched, that not a shred of the original material was 
left—‘ they always dress respectable, Sundays,”—an assertion I 
could well believe when, on a subsequent day, I saw them assembled 
together in the warehouse taking part in the operation of “ weighing 
and reckoning.” It must be borne in mind that the nailer is as 
much at her best Saturday as she is at her worst Friday, and there- 
fore needs to be seen on both days if an impartial judgment con- 
cerning her is to be formed. It is on Saturday that, neatly washed 
and dressed, with coloured shawls and kerchiefs crossed tidily over 
their bosoms, and with picturesque dimity sun-bonnets—pink, white, 
mauve, and orange—on their heads, they mect in the warehouses to 
receive their wages. And then—well then you look in vain for the 
coarse, unclean, unkempt, and slatternly beings you have been told to 
expect. Instead, you see a comely, respectable set of working women, 
robust and strong, without being in the least masculine. Most of 
them are finely featured and possessed of ruddy complexions— 
peculiarities it is hard to reconcile with their supposed brutalised 
natures and impaired vitality. In short, I was so favourably im- 
pressed with their appearance, that, had it not been for the careworn 
expression which sat on some of their faces, I might almost have 
forgotten how desperately hard the whole family had to toil for such 
small wages as were then being doled out to them. 

I questioned several of the women about their mode of living and 
hours of work. They told me that, though they work “like horses” 
Thursday and Friday, many of them are only four days a week in 
the nail shop. Saturdays they spend in going to the warehouse, in 
baking, and in housework. Directly they get their wages they rush 
off to buy flour and other necessaries, and then assiduously give them- 
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selves up to cooking and cleaning. Sundays they go to church and 
rest generally. Monday is the day consecrated by immemorial usage 
as the men’s idling and the women’s washing day. It is not till Tues- 
day, sometimes not before the children have been sent off to school, 
that the married women begin their work at the forge. Frequently 
they “knock off ”’ at seven, but as they are all outworkers and abso- 
lutely uncontrolled, there is no universal time for beginning or 
stopping, and the more necessitous—widowed mothers, wives with 
sick husbands—do undoubtedly labour longer hours than are good 
for them. However, seeing that the tendency to overwork does not 
specially inhere in nail-making, but is incidental to all trades where 
the wages are miserably low and the workers removed from super- 
vision, this fact supplies no argument for exceptional legislation. 

As to the effects of nail-making on health, the Registrar’s returns 
show that the death-rate is not at all higher in this trade than in 
innumerable other trades in which women are and must be allowed 
to earn their living. Besides, the looks of the women themselves are 
very reassuring on this point. As to the children, when I saw the 
number of robust and chubby little beings in the different schools, I 
felt it necessary for my own satisfaction to resort to a simple test to 
discover whether in truth the nailers’ children were fairly represented 
there. The teachers, at my request, bade all the children whose parents 
“nailed” hold up their hands. In some cases more than two-thirds, 
in others more than half of the assembled children incontinently 
responded to the appeal. Now obviously, where the children are 
healthy, there cannot be much amiss with the mothers. But, indeed, 
both the immorality and the unhealthiness of the nailers have been 
grossly exaggerated. A three days’ visit scarcely enables one to speak 
from personal experience on this first head, but a right conclusion can 
be drawn from the fact that the charge of immorality had been more 
or less abandoned by the agitators, and that the clergymen with whom 
I conversed emphatically repudiated the idea of a causal connection 
between nail-making and specific injury to morals. 

According to the accepted principle of our factory legislation, then, 
the Factory and Workshop Act Amendment Bill was without raison 
@étre. But, as I have already pointed out, Mr. Broadhurst and his 
friends cherish somewhat communistic views of the scope of labour 
legislation. In their eyes it suffices to signalise any evil in a trade, 
and forthwith Government must take steps for its removal. 

The lowness of wages in the wrought nail trade is, every one 
admits, an evil of the greatest magnitude. It seems monstrous that 
a whole family should have to toil their hardest for the barest sub- 
sistence. Naturally the working men cast about for the effective 
remedy, and it was not long before they thought they had discovered 
it: Government must eliminate women! Such a plea for the elimi- 
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nation of women implied one of two things: either the low wages 
were assumed to spring from a superabundance of hands in the trade, 
in which case the elimination of women was demanded, not qud 
women, but gud competing hands ; or the lowness of wages was seen 
to be due to the decay of this particular industry, and the elimina- 
tion of women was demanded on the tacit assumption that women 
should be forcibly withdrawn from all moribund industries. 

Let us take the first case. Let us suppose that wages are low only 
because the trade is overstocked with workers. Then we can quite 
understand how the elimination of women would benefit all the men 
and most of the women in the trade. For as long as a trade is over- 
weighted with hands, the price of the commodities issuing from it 
will be low, and wages will have to be low too. Prices go down, 
not because the consumer would not be ready to pay a higher price, 
but because men and masters, underselling each other all round, the 
commodity is pressed on him at the cheaper rate. If now, by elimi- 
nating some of the producers, the supply were lessened, prices must 
go up, always provided, of course, that the consumer still wants the 
same amount, cannot get it elsewhere, and cannot make a cheaper 
substitute do as well. Assuming this, then a legislative decree, 
which took out of the trade the thousands of women at present in it, 
would undoubtedly entail the consequences anticipated by the men. 
Less nails would be produced, but the same amount of money would 
flow into the trade, and be distributed in the form of higher wages to 
the nailers. They could thus manage to keep their wives and children, 
and the whole family would not have to toil for its conjoint support. 

So desirable seems this consummation that it is no wonder those 
who believe in its possibility make light of :—I. The violation of 
justice involved in singling women out as the workers to be elimi- 
nated. II. The hardship inflicted upon widowed mothers and other 
unattached women who have only their own labour to depend on. 
III. The establishment of the dangerous precedent that the State 
is bound to adjust the supply of labour in a trade to the demand. 
As a matter of fact though, even if every woman in the nail trade 
were to-day to lay down her hammer, no one would be a gainer. 
The lowness of wages, as it happens, is not due to a superabundance 
of hands. The low wages are the result and concrete expression of 
the decay of the wrought nail industry. Machine-made and cast 
nails are displacing the hand-forged produce in the market, and the 
trade is, indeed, as Mr. Inspector Johnston avers, a doomed one. 

Under these cireumstances, no elimination of women, however 
immediate and extensive, would bring about any considerable or per- 
manent rise of wages. By diminishing the number of producers 
the amount of the product would be lessened, and yet, in order that 
the present nailing population should be subsisted, it would be neces- 
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sary that for this smaller quantity exactly the same aggregate sum 
should go in wages to the producers. But the same aggregate of 
wages being paid for a diminished product means a rise of prices. 
The question then is: What effect on the fortunes of the trade would 
a rise of prices have? As it is, the hand-made nails can with 
difficulty hold the market against the competition of the machine- 
made ones. The probabilities are, therefore, that any marked rise of 
prices would give the wrought nail trade its death-blow. Prices 
might run up for a little time, then the manufacturers would receive 
eee orders, and consequently have less work to give out to the 
nailers. In their eagerness to secure what work there w as, the men 
would undersell snd other, and wages would fall. The condition of 
the nailers would then be truly desperate, for with less than the 
original gross sum of wages the same numbers would have to be sub- 
sddaiA. Hands only, and not mouths, would have been eliminated. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that the working man’s pet theory, that 
the way to raise men’s wages is by withdrawing women from the 
labour market, receives no confirmation in this particular instance. 
From the elimination of women— it matters not on how vast a scale, 
no benefit in the shape of higher wages will accrue to those who 
remain in the nail trade. The benefit is theirs who are prevented 
coming into it, and not theirs even unless they get into something 
better, since merely shutting lads and girls out of one ill-paid trade 
and letting them drift into another equally bad cannot possibly 
advantage any one. Now Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill contained no hint 
of any scheme for diverting the displaced labour into appropriate 
channels, and so would have simply injured the women without 
benefiting the men. 

Having now shown that the Factory and Workshops Act Amend- 
ment Bill was not in accordance with the principle of our 
factory legislation, that it would have afforded no relief to the dis- 
tressed trade, and that, even had it done so, this relief would have 
been purchased at the price of rank injustice to women—having 
shown all this, I may fairly claim to have proved that Parliament 
could not do other than reject the Bill. Here, then, I might fitly 
make an end. But to escape the censure that I admit evils, yet 
myself suggest no remedies, I will just briefly indicate the agencies 
to which the nailers must look for assistance in improving their 
condition and securing their children’s industrial future. The first 
of these is Trades Unionism. Every one can see the value of unionism 
in a trade where each man drives his own bargain, without much 
knowledge to help him to drive a fair one. Eve ery one, too, would 
approve such an extension of unionism as would put women in a 
position to refuse the heavy work they are sometimes forced to under- 
take, would enable the nailers to make a thorough stand against 
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the iniquitous truck system, and would prevent the smaller, less 
reputable nail masters filching an excessive profit, to the injury alike 
of the men they grind down and the better kind of nail masters whom 
they undersell. The second agency which is capable of materially 
ameliorating the nailer’s lot is Philanthropy. I am quite ready to 
hear it urged that philanthropic assistance is every whit as demoral- 
ising as State intervention, but this I emphatically deny. Philan- 
thropy, when purged of all eleemosynary taint and backing up indi- 
vidual exertion is a healthful, invigorating sort of thing, neither 
sapping the self-reliance of human beings nor outraging their sense 
of justice. Individual endeavour is sometimes so “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined ”’ by outside circumstances, that if philanthropic aid were 
withheld it would be a case of letting “‘ I can’t”? wait upon “ I would” 
for ever. It will be found that the female nailers are very desirous 
of getting their girls out into more lucrative callings, but their 
poverty and the lack of openings for female labour in the neighbour- 
hood combine to prevent this. Sometimes, when, by dint of no incon- 
siderable sacrifice, a mother has managed to send her daughter out 
as a servant, the girl will be returned on her hands, her previous 
life having little fitted her for the duties she is needed to perform. 
Any attempt to put a training for domestic service within the reach 
of the nailing girls, and to generally organize schemes for drafting 
them off into suitable employments would receive plenty of local 
support and secure the co-operation of bodies like the Women’s 
Protective and Provident League,’ which is always disseminating 
useful trade information and endeavouring to improve the industrial 
position of women. Here, then, is a wide field for the activities of 
moneyed and leisured philanthropists, and it is in this direction we 
must look for that good which Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill would never 
have secured. 

Since the above was written, additional proof has been furnished 
that interference with female labour is a danger constantly to be appre- 
hended. The agitation against the nailing women has, it is true, 
subsided, the last Trades Union Congress refusing even to debate the 
matter; but a fresh agitation has taken its place, headed by Mr. Ellis 
Lever, and directed originally against the women in our Lancashire 
collieries. 

It would be ludicrous, were it not so pitiable, to see warm-hearted 
philanthropy serving as a tool in the hands of worldly selfishness. 
For it is matter of public knowledge that the miners who back up 
this latest attempt to further limit the narrow field of women’s 
employment, and whose expressed wish to eliminate the pit-brow 
girls was received so deferentially by Mr. Childers, are not influenced 


(1) 36, Great Queen Street, Long Acre. The Women’s Union Journal, edited by Mrs. 
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by any of the higher motives which actuate Mr. Ellis Lever. To rid 
themselves of successful rivals in the labour market has been their 
dominating thought, and it does not seem to occur to them that gold 
may be bought too dear ; in other words, it does not seem to have struck 
them that the principle on which alone the elimination of the pit-brow 
girls could be conceded is one that admits of indefinite extension to all 
sorts and conditions of men as well as of women. When we go care- 
fully into the alleged grounds for prohibiting women from work at 
the pit’s mouth, we find these ultimately resolve themselves into the 
one statement—-that there are many other occupations for which a 
woman is much more fitted. This plea—which I will take leave to 
call the plea of woman’s comparative unfitness—deserves some scru- 
tiny, if for no other reason than that we are so frequently confronted 
with it. A woman is to be debarred from some fairly healthy, fairly 
profitable work, not because she cannot easily and safely engage in 
it, but because, in the opinion of her critics, she can do something 
else so infinitely better. - 

The people who put forward the plea would be the first to recoil in 
stupid surprise were they once to realise the socialistic consequences 
to which they are committing themselves. Somehow they fail to see 
that if the State rather than the individual is to determine what 
occupations women are best fitted for, it, in the very exercise of that 
determining power, is also settling what occupations men are most 
fitted for. Hence, at no very remote period, the Legislature might 
conceivably be called upon to relegate sundry stalwart young shop 
assistants to the task of scrubbing floors and washing cinders, while 
the quondam housemaids and colliery girls would be drafted off to 
sell lace and fit gloves in our haberdashery establishments. In short, 
by accepting the plea of comparative unfitness as a justification for 
Government interference, the State would before long be arrogating 
to itself the function of distributing to each individual his or her 
share in the work of the community. If this be deemed desirable, 
if indeed it can even be held to be possible, then by all means let 
the advocates of prohibition and restriction take credit to themselves 
for hastening so admirable a result; but if, on the other hand, it 
should be thought that the distribution of labour is more likely to be 
well effected by the elastic operation of individual self-interest than 
by the hard and fast decrees of a Legislature—then let the partisans 
of industrial freedom continue still to oppose such movements as those 
directed against the nailing woman and the pit-brow girl: for among 
many things doubtful, one at least is certain, and this is, that could 
we but tear the mask from some forms of socialistic philanthropy, 
we should find we have before us, not a champion come to deliver the 
bond-slaves of industry, but a tyrant riveting their chains even while 
he seems to strike them off. Ava Heatruer-Biae. 
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Tuer Provost’s Lodge at Eton contains—one mentions the fact to 
begin with because it is perhaps not well known outside Eton—a 
unique collection of portraits the existence of which is due to an old 
custom of boys high up in the schools, and distinguished by birth 
or merit, or both, being asked to present their portraits to the Head 
Master on leaving. And from the Head Master, for the time being, 
these portraits have gone to the Provost’s Lodge. Until a com- 
paratively recent time the collection was incomplete in one notable 
instance—in that it included no portrait of Mr. Gladstone. This 
gap has been filled by a gift from Mr. Charles Waring of Bradley’s 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone at about the age of thirty-two. But there 
is still no portrait of Lord Salisbury, and some prime ministers of 
a bygone time are oddly and as it were capriciously unrepresented. 
There is a bust of Lord Chatham in Upper School, but there is no 
portrait of him; there is no representation of Lord North save a print 
in the Gallery, and there is none of Lord Melbourne. 

In this paper it is proposed to dwell upon some of the more strik- 
ing portraits in each of the rooms, a task which has been made far 
more easy than it could otherwise have been by the kindness of Dr. 
Hornby, the present Provost. Before he took the matter in hand 
nothing like a complete catalogue had been seriously attempted ; and 
his catalogue is already so complete that to deal with every portrait 
offering any attraction would demand an inordinate amount of space. 

Taking first the large drawing-room, one finds on the right of the 
fireplace, numbered 22 in the Provost’s manuscript catalogue, a portrait 
by Sir Joshua, of Charles James Fox, who entered Eton in 1758 under 
the headmastership of Dr. Barnard—the Quintilian of his Vale verses. 
During his stay at Eton he frequently went up to Holland House on 
leave, one of the occasions of leave being the Coronation in 1761. 
In the spring of 1763 he went abroad with his father for four 
months, and on his return to Eton was a good deal quizzed by the 
boys, and was “swished”—I do not know for what offence— 
by the Head Master. In 1765 his father went down to hear him 
speak on speech day, and in 1764 he left Eton for Oxford. Mr. 
Trevelyan mentions a portrait of him by Sir Joshua in a blue 
laced coat “looking amazingly old for fourteen.” The Eton portrait 
is said to have been taken at thirteen, and if that is so Fox certainly 
looked amazingly old for his age. The face is very pale (but that is 
largely due one fancies to the colour having faded), the brows are 
black and heavy, the mouth very determined, and the nose and lips 
full. Hard by is a portrait-of Fox’s friend, Lord Carlisle, a copy, 
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and a good copy, by Jackson from Sir Joshua. He it was who, later 
on, in conjunction with the Duke of Bridgwater and the Earl Gower, 
afterwards Marquis of Stafford, bought the Philippe Egalité collection 
of pictures, the three buyers tossing up for order of choice. 

Turning to the left hand side of the fireplace one comes upon a 
very striking portrait, painted in Paris by Lefévre, of Henry, third 
Lord Holland, and nephew to C. J. Fox. The portrait is clearly 
‘a speaking likeness,” and exhibits a fine, vigorous, and generous 
face and attitude. The mouth has a very natural half-smile. The 
dress is a blue coat, red falling necktie, and white waistcoat, and 
these colours are supposed by tradition to represent intentionally 
the tricolour. Near this brilliant portrait is one by Dance of Mr. 
Wilmot Richard Stanton Sitwell, eldest son of a canon of Windsor. 
This is a very pretty and pleasing portrait. The face is dreamy, 
melancholy, and graceful, and there is some excellent painting in the 
dress, notably in the lace collar and cuffs. It is a fancy dress, 
possibly worn at Montem, but the book, which looks like a book of 
the play, held dangling in the left hand, suggests that the fantastic 
costume may have belonged rather to private theatricals. Near to this 
is Lord Grey—Reform Bill Grey—by Romney, with a striking and 
powerful face for a boy (it may be here noted that as a rule the faces 
are those of boys about eighteen or nineteen) ; and near to this again 
one of Hallam the historian by Sir William Beachey, a very fine 
face with long powdered hair. 

In another part of the same room is a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, who was at Eton under Dr. Davis, and boarded at the 
Manor House. This was painted after Waterloo; and in connection 
with it one may recall the circumstance, known to many readers, 
that he gave Croker the cloak which he wore at Waterloo, that 
Croker lent it to Lawrence, and that, on sending for it back, he 
found that Lawrence had unwittingly given it away to a lady. 
Amongst other portraits one may mention that of Lord Wellesley, the 
Duke’s brother, by Romney, with a beautiful and refined face, which 
raises—not on its own particular ground however—the question 
whether Romney did not always refine his faces. Then there is Lord 
Suffolk, contemporary of Charles Fox, in a Montem dress, and Lord 
Powis, who stood against the Prince Consort for the Chancellorship 
of Cambridge. Lord Powis, it may be noticed, was killed, or died of 
a wound received, while out shooting in 1848, a fact omitted in some 
Peerages. Also one may notice a portrait of Thomas Wallace, who 
was at Eton under Dr. Davis, and was born in 1768, created Lord 
Waliace 1828, and died in 1844, when his title became extinct. 

We must not leave the large drawing-room without calling atten- 
tion toa very fine picture by SirJoshua of Mr. Baker, son of Sir William 
Baker, member for Plympton. This is a decidedly striking portrait of 
a sitter with a fine intellectual face. We also notice a good specimen 
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of Lawrence in the portrait of Lord Dartmouth, fourth Earl ; a good 
Romney, of Mr. Lambton, father of the first Lord Durham; and a 
portrait of Lord Dudley, third Viscount, then the Honourable William 
Ward, which is remarkable in that the not very pleasing expression 
of the face entirely belies the character attributed to the man. 

Turning to the smaller drawing-room one finds, calling for especial 
attention, a portrait of Lord Wellesley ; a copy from Lawrence of 
Mr. Richard Wellesley, his eldest natural son, with a fine face and a 
decided look of the Duke; and of Sir William Young, Governor of 
Tobago, by West—a good and striking picture. Here, too, is Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the Lord Milton of the Reform Bill, by Phillips. He 
entered Eton, May 30, 1796, and left in 1803. 

In the ante-room we come to more modern days, and find 
portraits of Mr. Henry John Hotham, Newcastle Scholar in 1839, 
and remembered by many living members of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, for his unvarying kindness and courtesy when he held the 
office of Dean. Here. too, are portraits of Sir William Fraser, of 
Lord Newry, and of Mr. Beamont, Newcastle Medallist and Fellow 
of Trinity, who died in 1868. 

In the dining-room we come upon a succession of former Provosts, 
amongst whom may be specially mentioned Dr. R. Allestree, twenty- 
first Provost, born 1619. He went to Christchurch, Oxford, when 
he was seventeen. Richard Busby, afterwards the famous Head 
Master of Westminster, was his tutor at Christchurch. Allestree was 
a determined Royalist ; he took up arms and fought at Edgehill. 
After the battle of Worcester he was twice sent on secret missions 
to the King or to great ones in the Royalist interest—probably the 
latter—once in France and once in Flanders. At the Resto- 
ration he was made canon of Christchurch, and soon after Regius 
Professor of Divinity. In 1665 he was appointed Provost. Mr. 
Boyle had previously refused the office, and Waller the poet had vainly 
sought for it. Allestree built the first Upper School, but built it so 
insecurely that it had to be taken down two years afterwards, when 
it was replaced by the present Upper School—a close imitation of 
Allestree’s design. There is a tolerably well-known anecdote about 
him, told in various ways, to the effect that Rochester made a bet with 
King Charles II. that he would show him an uglier man than 
Lauderdale of the Cabal. To win the bet he pointed to Allestree, 
and Charles, after looking at him attentively, said, ‘‘ You are quite 
right ; a most remarkable man. I shall make him a bishop.” This 
is Dean Stanley’s version of the story ; the other one differs slightly. 
What is certain is that the bishopric was refused, and that Alles- 
tree’s epitaph in the chapel contains these words: “ Episcopales 
infulas eadem industria evitavit qua alii ambiunt.” The story, as 
the present Provost has pointed out, is inconsistent with Allestree’s 
having taken messages actually to the King abroad, but of course the 
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messages may have been taken to those about the King. This 
portrait is marked 13 in the Provost’s manuscript catalogue. 
No. 14 is Sir Francis Rouse, who was Speaker of the Barebones 
Parliament and seventeenth Provost, sat for Truro in Charles I.’s 
reign, was a strong Calvinist, and earned the gratitude of Etonians 
by planting the large elms in the playing-fields. In the portrait he has 
the Speaker's mace, and holds in his hand a book named the Jystica// 
Marriage. No. 15 is Dr. R. Godolphin, twenty-third Provost (1695 
to 1732), uncle to the Earl of Godolphin, Dean of St. Paul’s, 1707. 
He it was who put up the statue of the founder in the school-yard, 
built the library (1728), and altered the chapel, putting in the 
classical woodwork, which was removed with general approval in 1847. 
In connection with this matter, it is worth while to recall what 
happened as to certain paintings on the walls, or on a wall, of the 
chapel, though the recollection is not altogether pleasing. In the 
so-called restoration of 1847, certain frescoes of great beauty, repre- 
senting miracles attributed in various parts of the world to the 
Virgin, were discovered. The clerk of the works was a staunch 
Protestant, and, more mindful of his convictions than of art, had 
much of this work scraped out before wiser persons stayed his hand. 
Then there was a discussion as to who had painted the frescoes. 
They were assigned to Giotto, to Luca Signorelli, and other Italian 
masters. It was reserved for Mr. J. W. Clark to discover, from a 
hitherto illegible inscription, that they were in fact painted by an 
Englishman, William Baker, who flourished in the reign of 
Edward IV. They were whited over in the reign of Edward VI., 
and so remained hidden and unknown until 1847. On their discovery 
the question as to what should be done with them naturally arose. 
But, unfortunately, the then Provost (Dr. Hodgson) shared the 
ultra-Protestant prejudices of the clerk of the works, and had the 
strongest objection to the frescoes being within possible eyesight of 
the Eton boys. Consequently, in spite of a special request from the 
Prince Consort, who took much interest in the matter, that if the 
paintings were panelled over, the panels should, at Jeast, be made 
movable, they were hidden from the profane gaze by immovable 
woodwork, and so they still remain. Those who have seen the copies 
and drawings from these paintings in the Provost’s library will 
readily appreciate the strange misuse of authority which Provost 
Hodgson took upon himself. Returning from this discursion to the 
dining-room in the Provost’s lodge, we find next to Dr. Godolphin’s 
portrait, one of Dr. H. Bland (No. 16), twenty-fourth Provost 
(1732 to 1746), who was at Eton in the same year as Sir R. 
Walpole, and a great friend of his. The portrait is by Van der 
Bank. One should also mention Sir Henry Savile (No. 7), thir- 
teenth Provost (1596 to 1621), who printed St. Chrysostom’s 
works in what is now the head-master’s house; Sir Henry Wotton, 
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fifteenth Provost; and to come for a moment to more modern times, 
Dr. Hawtrey, thirty-first Provost (1855 to 1862). The portrait of 
Sir Thomas Smijth, who flourished between 1512 and 1577, who has 
a singular likeness to Henry VIII. There are some Latin verses 
inscribed round this picture which contain a startling false quantity. 
In the same room we have George III. and Queen Charlotte, by 
Gainsborough, and between them portraits supposed to be those of 
Queen Elizabeth and of Richard III. Richard, it may be noted, has 
a curiously young, thoughtful, and well-looking face, and shows no 
sign of deformity, except that one shoulder is just a trifle higher 
than the other. At the other end of the room, in a dark corner, is a 
portrait, so-called, of Jane Shore, which, however, experts have 
decided to be, like the almost corresponding portrait at King’s 
College, Cambridge, a picture of Diane de Poitiers, the evidence 
resting largely upon the style of the jewels and _head-dress. 
In connection with this it may be mentioned that in a book in 
the library there are three reproductions of drawings of Jane 
Shore. One isa copy of the Cambridge portrait ; the second resembles 
it; the third is entirely different, and is described as from a print in 
the possession of Peter Peckard, D.L., master of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge : “8S. Harding del. F. Bartolozzi, R.A., Se., published by 
Harding, London, May Ist, 1790.” 

Election Chamber contains portraits, which apparently have no 
pedigree, of the founder and of Henry V. This last has been called 
in question, not only for want of authenticity, but because, what with 
the cropped hair and what with the ascetic turn of the face, it sug- 
gests a student and a recluse rather than a warrior and a commander. 
But it is to be noted that the ascetic look depends a good deal upon 
the cropped hair, and it is known that the hair was so cropped to 
suit the helmet, the beaver of Shakespeare, which Henry V. specially 
affected on his campaigns. (“I saw young Harry with his beaver 
on,’ 1 Henry IV., iv. 1). These portraits hang over the fireplace. 
The rest of the room is occupied by portraits of the pupils of Keate, 
(Head Master from 1809 to 1834), whom non-Etonians will remember 
from Mr. Kinglake’s living description of him in Eothen. Out of 
a great many of these we may specially mention Arthur Hallam, 
singularly unlike the idea one might naturally form of him; the 
late Duke of Buccleuch; the late Lord Derby; Mr. Denison, the 
Speaker; Mr. Wickens, afterwards Lord Justice Wickens ; and Mr. 
Howard, afterwards Lord Carlisle. The last-named portrait has a 
singular effect of painting. The sitter wore high collars, not unlike 
those which Mr. Gladstone now wears. On the left hand side of 
the face, the collar, which almost lay upon the cheek, has been 
painted out and repainted as part of the face, with so little skill that 
the change is obvious. 

Election Hall contains several pictures, which, until the present 
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Provost’s accession to office, were so ill-arranged that from their bad 
hanging it was scarcely possible to get any idea of what they were 

like. There is still much to seek in their arrangement. But among 

them one may mention a very characteristic Holy Family, by Ben- 

jamin West; portraits of the sixth Earl Waldegrave, by Hoppner ; 

and of Lord Tyrone, second Marquis of Waterford, who was at Eton 

under Dr. Davis, was captain of the Eton Eight in the match with 

Westminster, 1829, and carried off the old block. Ilere also is a 

very curious bird’s-eye view of Venice, brought back by Sir Henry 

Wotton after his stay there. 

The room beyond Election Chamber, known as Jane Shore’s room, 
takes its name from a nude half-length, said to be Jane Shore. This, 
however, is hung in so bad a light that it is difficult to say whether 
it resembles more the supposed Diane de Poitiers or the different 
drawing referred to in the Library. 

The staircase leading from the entrance to the lodge up to the 
drawing-room is occupied mainly by pictures presented in Dr. 
Hawtrey’s time. One may notice an excellent drawing, by Mr. Rich- 
mond, of the present Lord Lyttelton, and a portrait of the present 
Head Master; these both belonged not to Hawtrey’s, but to Good- 
ford’s time. One notes also Mr. John Walter, of Zhe Times, who 
was in the sixth form in 1835; Mr. John Charles Ryle, now Bishop 
of Liverpool, who in this portrait appears in all the purple bloom of 
youth and dandyism ; Sir Stafford Northcote, now Lord Iddesleigh ; 
Mr. Edward Balston, Newcastle Scholar, both remembered and loved 
by many past Etonians as Head Master of Eton from 1862 to 1867. 

The lobby leading to the garden contains a portrait of the Duke of 
Gordon, fourth Duke, created a peer of England as Baron Gordon 
of Huntly and Earl of Norwich. He was the brother of Lord 
George Gordon of the “ Gordon Riots.” The portrait is by Reynolds. 
The Duke was at Eton under Dr. Barnard, who reigned from 1754 
to 1763. Another Reynolds is a portrait of Lord Boston, second 
Baron, who was Mr. Irby when at Eton; and a third Reynolds is 
Lord Dunstanville, who was at Eton under Dr. Davies, i.e. between 
1773 and 1792. 

What has been here set forth aims only, as was stated at the 
beginning, at giving but a brief account of a collection which has 
especial interest for Etonians and a wide enough attraction for all 
who care for the past and present of England. Certain deficiencies 
in the collection may be amended, it is to be hoped, by generosity 
similar to that displayed by Mr. Waring in his presentation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s portrait. What is happily certain is that a very singular 
deficiency which has hitherto existed in the matter of cataloguing 
will be soon set right by the trouble which Dr. Hornby is taking 
in the matter. 

Watrer Herries Po.tock. 
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Tue art of killing has made vast strides since primeval men fought 
with the thigh bones of their deceased relations, and in these days of 
torpedoes and Gatling guns no one will deny that it continues to 
develop with a rapidity which must be highly comforting to Mal- 
thusian economists. The art of healing, on the other hand, has 
certainly not progressed to a proportionate extent, and scoffers may 
even be found who maintain that it has not advanced a single step 
since the time of Hippocrates. Pessimistic views of this kind are 
not uncommon among clever people who are enlightened enough to 
see the shortcomings of medical science without having sufficient 
knowledge to appreciate either the difficulties in the way or the 
manner in which they are met. The opposite tendency is, however, 
more fashionable at present, and the ever-widening area of conquest 
achieved by science in the dark realm of disease is the theme of con- 
stant jubilation in the lecture-room and the press. Without any 
wish to damp honest enthusiasm it may be hinted that such rejoicings 
are often somewhat premature. Ze Deums are sung for victories 
which prove to be altogether hollow or even of the Pyrrhiec sort, and 
the enemy supposed for an instant to be crushed is found carrying on 
the war as fiercely as ever. Remedies vaunted as of sovereign virtue 
against a particular ailment have on further trial to be discarded as 
useless ; modes of treatment which yield the most brilliant results in 
the hands of Dr. Diagnosticus fail utterly with the patients of Pro- 
fessor Agnosticus. Systems and theories follow each other like the 
waves of the sea, and leave but little trace on the rock-bound coast of 
the unknown against which human intelligence has shattered itself 
in vain for thousands of years. The question, therefore, Is Medicine 
a progressive science ? is not so idle as might at first sight appear. 
At any rate a sober discussion of the matter may be refreshing to 
some minds in the midst of the shouts of triumph which rend the air 
at every half-discovery that is announced. 

A point which meets us atthe outset is whether Medicine is, strictly 
speaking, a science at all. Although the elementary principles of 
physiology are as certain as any other scientific truths, the practical 
application of them in the investigation and treatment of disease can 
hardly ever possess more than a higher or lower degree of probability. 
The diagnosis of a case of organic disease of the heart, for example, 
cannot during the patient’s life be treated as a verity of the same 
order as the circulation of the blood. The final test of a science is 
the possibility of predicting the phenomena belonging to its domain. 
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The astronomer foretells the time of an eclipse to the fraction of a 
second. The physiologist prophesies with certainty that if the spinal 
cord be severed about its middle, the lower part of the body will be 
paralysed. But the physician can never know beforehand the pre- 
cise effect which a drug will produce in a given case, or whether a 
particular complication will occur in the course of a familiar fever. 
It is no doubt perfectly true that, as the candidate in the Malade 
Imaginaire puts it, opium facit dormire, but in a small percentage of 
cases it has precisely the opposite effect. We know that arsenic 
and belladonna are poisons, but deadly doses of both have often been 
taken with impunity, and the most experienced toxicologist could not 
say with certainty how little would suffice to destroy life in an 
individual case. The science of medicine may almost be said to be 
limited to the class of truths which adorned the mind of the “ natural 
philosopher” commended by Touchstone. We know that “the 
property of rain is to wet, and of fire to burn,” and we are sure that 
if a man’s heart stops, or if he ceases to breathe, he dies; outside the 
narrow circle of such fundamental truths, we are in a region of mere 
probability. It can hardly therefore be wondered at that Laplace 
should have demurred to the admission of physicians among the 
scientific members of the Institute, or that our own Royal Society 
should so seldom open its doors to medical practitioners as such. Nor 
is there much likelihood that medicine will ever take rank among 
the exact sciences. The problems of life are too complex to be 
solved by physical methods, and all other means of investigation 
from their very nature offer only a more or less close approximation 
to accuracy of result. 

With all its inevitable limitations, however, medicine has pro- 
gressed, and will continue to progress, slowly perhaps, and too often 
wandering from the right path, occasionally even losing ground. 
By far the greater part of such progress as has been made, has been 
achieved within comparatively recent times. A hundred years ago 
the question, Is Medicine a progressive science ? might have been 
answered in the negative without much absurdity. Such advances 
as had then been made had been mostly of an isolated and fortuitous 
nature; a few brilliant discoveries had been stumbled on, but the 
science was pretty much where Harvey had left it more than a 
century before, whilst the practice was little better than that of 
Celsus or Galen. Let us take a glance at the state of things which 
then prevailed. The recognition of diseases of the heart and lungs 
was to the last degree conjectural, whilst as regards other internal 
organs it was the merest guesswork. Fevers and other disorders, 
which are as distinct in their character and course as a horse from a 
cow, were classed together and treated in an indiscriminately drastic 
manner, just as at the same period the law hanged with Draconian 
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impartiality for murder and for sheep stealing. Tumours were 
arranged in a few haphazard groups, as motley in their composition 
as the various sections of the ‘ great Liberal party.” If aman was 
unlucky enough to fall into the hands of the surgeons, he had to 
bear cold steel and hot iron with what fortitude he could; death 
under the knife from sheer pain was not unfrequent, and operations 
that might have saved life were refused from dread of the agony 
with which they were accompanied. Compound fracture of a limb 
entailed the loss of it almost as a necessary consequence, and sufferers 
from calculus could only obtain relief by one of the most dreadful 
cutting operations in surgery. Doctors saw no harm in ministering 
to ladies “in the straw,” as it was elegantly termed, immediately 
after leaving the dissecting-room or the dead-house, and thousands 
of women must have perished from this cause alone. Ignorance of 
the laws of hygiene made hospitals and jails little better than pest- 
houses. The mortality from preventible diseases, such as small-pox, 
typhus, enteric fever, and all the ghastly progeny of dirt and foul 
air, defies all computation. Lunatics were chained and beaten like 
wild beasts, and their affliction was exposed to the jeers of unfeeling 
men and the leers of shameless women. 

There is still, no doubt, a vast amount of suffering and disease 
amongst us, but it would be folly to deny that the difference between 
the past and the present is immense. The stethoscope has made it 
as easy to detect a damaged heart or an inefficient lung as a broken 
leg. The ophthalmoscope enables us to explore the innermost recesses 
of the eye, whilst with the laryngoscope we can have ocular proof of 
the condition of the wind-pipe. The microscope enlightens us as to 
the true nature of growths, and such timely information often makes 
it possible to check their development. Anzesthetics have robbed 
surgery of all its cruelty and half its danger; they have moreover 
extended its sphere of action, for operations are now frequently per- 
formed which formerly could not have been attempted. The intro- 
duction of the antiseptic method has largely increased the proportion 
of recoveries after severe wounds and mutilations, and has also done 
much to insure the safety of the lying-in chamber. The necessity of 
cutting for stone is now obviated by measures which involve neither 
pain nor serious risk, and there can be little doubt that the operation 
will in the course of the next fifty years become obsolete in civilised 
countries. Small-pox is no longer the standing menace to beauty 
that it once was, whilst it is scarcely taken into account as a possible 
danger to life by ordinary people. Typhoid fever still claims many 
victims, though it is being gradually driven off the field by an 
enlightened hygiene ; typhus is almost unknown except in the lowest 
and most squalid haunts of poverty. Madness is now treated as a 
bodily disease, not as a curse of God or spite of the devil, the result 
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being a large proportion of recoveries, and infinitely less suffering 
among the incurable. like improvement is seen in other branches 
of the medical art. The loathsome compounds—invented, one might 
suppose, by a council of ghouls and scavengers—which used to be 
ordered, no longer vex the palates or upheave the stomachs of unfortu- 
nate patients; the active principle of the most important remedies 
has been separated, so that the agent can be administered in a purer 
and more efficient form, whilst the physiological action of the drug 
is determined by experiment and is taken as the index of its thera- 
peutic value. Less physic is given, but it is prescribed with a clearer 
purpose. Better still, more attention is paid to diet and the hygienic 
surroundings of the patient, and, above all, nature is less encumbered 
with the officious help of a blind ally who insists on aiding her with 
a zeal that is not according to knowledge. The truth has at last 
been borne in on the medical mind that many diseases run a certain 
definite course on which no medicine has any effect for good, though 
it may have for evil, and that accordingly a policy of masterly inac- 
tivity is the wisest in such cases. The physical changes wrought by 
disease and the morbid processes which give rise to them are now to 
a certain extent accurately known, and this field of inquiry promises 
to be increasingly fruitful of solid result. Some scattered rays of 
light, too, are beginning to pierce the shroud of darkness which for- 
merly made the origin of disease a more impenetrable mystery than 
the source of the Nile. This marks one of the greatest advances in 
the history of medicine, and its practical importance is obviously 
incalculable. The cause clearly known, the effect can often be 
removed, or, better still, prevented. Specific fevers may possibly be 
banished from among men, and even those fell scourges, consumption 
and cancer, may in course of time be stamped out. One disease after 
another is traced to the action of organisms infinitesimal in size, 
but having an almost inconceivable power of self-multiplication. 
From leprosy to a cold in the head, the “‘ conqueror worm ”’ is credited 
with the generation of almost every form of disorder ; where it has 
not yet been found, itis suspected. In a word, the sign Bacillus is in 
the ascendant in the medical firmament. 

Fascinating, however, as the theory of the parasitic origin of 
disease undoubtedly is, it is clear that it does not altogether solve the 
problem. Granting the existence, ¢.g., of a distinct species of bacillus 
in the lungs of consumptive patients, and granting that the bacillus 
is the cause of the disease, the question still remains, What is the 
causa causans of the invading organism itself ? Whence does it come, 
and how did it get there?’ This may recall to profane minds the 
famous riddle which once baffled a royal intellect, How the apple got 
into the dumpling ? but it is a question which must be answered, for 
the presence of the bacillus niay obviously be the consequence of the 
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disease instead of its cause. It cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that inquiries into etiology must not stop at the discovery of a minute 
organism in the affected tissues. 

Hygiene is in great measure of modern growth, and one has only 
to compare our condition as regards wholesomeness of dwellings, 
drainage, water supply and personal cleanliness, with that of our 
great grandfathers, to recognise a vast and wonderful change for the 
better. It was not so much indifference perhaps as sheer ignorance 
which made people formerly such Gallios respecting these things. 
The sounder views which begin to prevail at the present day are the 
most striking proof that medicine has made real progress. It may, 
however, be hoped that we are as yet only in the twilight that per- 
vades the dawn. Already the death-rate has been sensibly lowered 
in England and some other countries, and insurance statistics show that 
the average span of human life has been materially lengthened. It 
may be said that this is the result of better means of prevention 
rather than of improved methods of cure; but surely medicine may 
claim as her own the triumphs of hygiene whick is her offspring ? 
As the science of medicine perfects itself it tends necessarily towards 
its own annihilation. When everything can be prevented there will 
be nothing left to cure. Medicine will then, like Alexander, have to 
sheathe its sword for want of fresh worlds to conquer ; it will cease to 
exist, or become transformed into a religion of the body preached by 
properly qualified ministers, or into a code of health promulgated and 
enforced by the State. Death or suffering from disease will then be 
unknown ; life will be cut short only by violence, or will quietly 
collapse with ‘a general flavour of mild decay” when its natural 
lease is out. 

When this Utopian state of things has been arrived at one cannot 
help wondering (though the matter hardly concerns us) what is to 
follow. The mere struggle for food must lead to wholesale slaughter 
compared with which even Biblical massacres will seem paltry, or 
ultra-Spartan modes of repressing exuberance of population will have 
to be adopted. 

In the meantime medicine still lives, and may I be allowed to 
say, flourishes. Nor does there seem to be any immediate prospect 
of its becoming obsolete or superfluous in the world. Doctors have 
still to do battle with disease, and the Priesthood of Health is as yet 
embodied only in the persons of Inspectors of Nuisances. It has been 
shown that the art of healing has made very decided progress, but 
the more interesting question remains, Will it continue to advance ? 
Blessed as our state undoubtedly is compared with that in which 
our forerunners had their being, the most fervid optimist must allow 
that there is yet much room for improvement. The Sphinx of dis- 
ease still propounds many riddles fraught with destruction to such 
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as cannot solve them, and no (Edipus comes to the rescue. Many 
ills are still our heritage which have been handed down from one 
generation to another as long as there is any record of man in the 
world, whilst new ailments are developed in the feverish atmosphere 
of our modern life. Nevertheless it is impossible for any competent 
observer to deny that medicine moves onwards almost from day to 
day. The path of progress lies in the continual expansion of sur- 
gery at the expense of pure physic, in other words the domain of 
what the French more correctly call pathologie externe is by degrees 
annexing and absorbing that of pathologie interne, and to a pro- 
portionate extent substituting proof for conjecture. Not much more 
than ten years ago a surgeon of the highest eminence gave public 
expression to his belief that operative surgery had then reached its 
greatest possible degree of perfection, and yet even within that 
short time a considerable tract of the waste land of medicine has 
been reclaimed and brought under surgical cultivation. The lung, 
the stomach, the kidney, and even the brain have been success- 
fully invaded by the knife, and some portions of the body can now 
be seen which not very long ago were as invisible during life as the 
divine particula aerdi itself. A word of caution, however, may not be 
out of place respecting these signs of progress. It is questionable 
whether the mere demonstration of the fact that the human frame 
can be wounded or mutilated in a particular way without causing 
the death of the patient is anything more than a barren triumph. 
Again, increased facility in detecting disease which we are power- 
less to relieve may not seem to ordinary minds a very solid gain. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that when a malady is 
sure to kill its victim if allowed to run its course unchecked, an 
operation which saves even one life in a million cannot justly be 
condemned as useless. Furthermore, as an absolutely essential con- 
dition of successful treatment is the accurate identification of the 
mischief, any help towards this is to be welcomed as a step in 
advance, however far removed it may seem to be from the sphere of 
practical usefulness. 

It is impossible to deny that there are great difficulties in the way 
of medical progress, probably more than in that of any other branch 
of human inquiry. The question, Is engineering a progressive 

science? for instance, would strike every one as palpably absurd. 
Yet it will hardly be contended that the amount and quality of 
intellect brought to bear on the problems of medicine are in any 
way inferior to that which so successfully copes with those of 
mechanical science. The truth is, that medicine does not progress 
so much as other sciences, simply because it has to do with matters 
infinitely more complex and abstruse than any of them. The pro- 
perties of living matter cannot be thoroughly investigated without 
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destroying the very principle, the secret of whose working it is that 
we wish to discover; vital energy cannot be weighed or analysed. 
Dissection of the dead body shows nothing more than the structure 
of the machine, and that imperfectly ; experiments on one kind of 
living animal cannot be taken as conclusive in the case of another. 
The inherent difficulties of the subject are increased by popular 
prejudice and ignorance, which throw obstacles in the way of even 
such slight means of investigation as we have. Furthermore, there 
is reom for improvement in the inquirer himself. Medicine is by 
the vast majority of its professors taken up solely as a means of live- 
lihood, and the pursuit of truth for its own sake in the present 
arrangement of things requires first of all the possession of inde- 
pendent means. Virtue is its own reward in the practice of medi- 
cine, more, perhaps, than in any other sphere of labour. Hence 
those who are most fitted to do work that would make all mankind 
their debtors have too often no material on which to exercise their 
powers, whilst those who have the largest opportunities for observa- 
tion have not time to make full use of them. Moreover, original 
work does not pay, and the reputation of being a discoverer is often 
disadvantageous to the practitioner. The publication of Harvey’s 
immortal Lvrercitatio de Motu Cordis was immediately followed by 
the loss of most of his patients. For this incompatibility between 
research and practice I can see no remedy, unless a way can be 
found of freeing the physician from his dependence on patients 
without lessening the salutary stimulus to exertion. If the State 
were to undertake the medical guardianship of its subjects, and 
doctors were to be Government officials, paid not by individuals but 
out of the public purse, on a scale strictly commensurate with their 
activity and success, the sick would probably be just as well cared 
for as at present, and their attendants would have a position of 
greater freedom, and at the same time of greater dignity. Promo- 
tion in the service would be strictly according to merit as estimated 
by the medical body itself, and special encouragement would be given 
to original investigation. It appears to me that this plan would 
have all the advantages claimed for the endowment of research without 
its drawbacks. Abstract science would thus be at once self-supporting 
and less apt to lose touch of the immediate needs of suffering 
humanity. At the same time the great work of progress could be 
powerfully assisted by the State in other ways. It might be enacted 
that a careful and complete autopsy of all dead bodies without dis- 
tinction should be made by thoroughly qualified officers expressly 
appointed for the purpose, and full records of such examinations 
should be kept, and should be issued to members of the medical 
profession at frequent intervals. This plan would, there can be 
little doubt, make medicine advance more in a few years than it has 
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done since the days when it was the custom for those who had 
recovered from any illness to hang a record of the means of 
cure in the temple of AZsculapius for the benefit of fellow-sufferers. 
I scarcely dare do more than hint at another source of knowledge, 
which the flabby sentimentalism of this humanitarian age would 
probably recoil from with a shudder. Yet as long as capital punish- 
ment continues to be enforced, society might surely be allowed to 
get some benefit from the criminal who has outraged its laws beyond 
merely purging itself of his presence. Of course it would be a 
cardinal principle that not the slightest bodily pain should be in- 
flicted, and things might easily be managed so that even mental 
suffering should be spared to the condemned man. In fact, the 
dread penalty of the law might be exacted in a way at once less 
unpleasant to the victim than at present, and infinitely more advan- 
tageous to mankind. Gabriel Fallopius, who was professor of 
anatomy at Padua in the sixteenth century, tells us that the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany from time to time gave orders that a criminal 
should be handed over to him “quem nostro modo interficimus et 
eum anatomizamus,’ and even as I write the experiment of innocu- 
lating a man with leprosy as an alternative to the gallows has been 
tried in the Hawaian Islands. It may be said that this would 
degrade medicine and make its professors more hateful than common 
hangmen. If carried out, however, by State functionaries, and with 
all due safeguards against abuse, the execution would be transfigured. 
into the likeness of a solemn sacrifice on the altar of science. 

Even with such limited means as we have at command, however, 
there is every reason to believe that medicine will continue to make 
progress. A more philosophical spirit governs the mind and directs 
the efforts of its practitioners. There is less bigotry and scientific 
sectarianism than in days not long gone by ; the art of healing is now 
eclectic in the best sense, and does not scruple to borrow useful hints 
from any source, however heretical. Like Moliére, the medicine of 
to-day ‘“prend son bien ov il le trouve.’’ Its aim, too, is more 
definite and individual than it used to be. We think less of framing 
systems which are, as it were, the algebraical formule of disease, and 
more of working out to a correct solution the particular problem 
before us. Hence the tendency to specialization, both in research 
and in practice, which is one of the most powerful elements in the 
progress which medicine is making. 

The enlightened humility of intellect which prefers patient inter- 
rogation of nature to the fermation of brilliant theories; the careful 
assay of all facts in the crucible of experiment, and the use of the 
comparative method whereby the diseases of other animals, and even 
of plants, are made to throw light on those of man, combine to make 
up a tone of thought in the medical world which is full of promise 
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for the future. Another feature of scientific research in the present 
day is what may be called the bandwork which modern facilities for 
rapid communication have made possible. Results of inquiry thus 
easily become known through the whole civilised world, and can at 
once be tested by a number of independent investigators. In this 
way error is strangled at its birth, or at any rate before it has had 
time to do much harm, whilst truth is likely to be more quickly 
accepted. Pregnant hints run less risk of being left slumbering in 
the Limbo of neglect till they are forgotten. The numerous organs, 
also, which exist for the purpose of collecting and systematising the 
records of what has been attempted and accomplished, and presenting 
a summary of results month by month, and year by year, assist com- 
munity of effort by showing each individual what his fellow-workers 
in the same field are doing. This prevents much waste of time and 
intellectual energy, which can be more profitably applied in other 
directions. Much is justly expected from the Collective Investiga- 
tion which has within the last few years been set on foot. The 
scheme is still in its infancy, and is only directed to one or two com- 
mon disorders, but it is so clearly a step in the right direction that it 
cannot fail to expand itself so as to embrace the whole field of 
diseases. 

It does not seem rash, therefore, to anticipate that medicine will in 
the future progress at once more rapidly and more surely than it has 
done in the past. The present condition of the science, the precision 
of our diagnosis, the abundance and efficacy of the therapeutical re- 
sources at our disposal, our knowledge of the cause, and power of 
forecasting the issue in many diseases, would appear miraculous to 
Hippocrates or Galen, and wonderful to Harvey, or even Edward 
Jenner. How far the art of healing will progress is a question which 
lies beyond my scope. There are certain limits which it can never 
hope to overpass, but within these bounds it will continue to advance 
indefinitely. Much of the traditional obloquy with which medicine is 
still sometimes assailed is founded on a misconception of its true aim 
and function. More is asked of it than of any other art or science. 
Prolongation of life beyond the patriarchal term; the extirpation of 
all disease ; the immediate cure of all injuries; and the abolition of 
pain are among the modest demands made on medicine; and all this 
is to be done by the wave of a magician’s wand, so to speak, without 
any regard for the inexorable laws of nature. People have long 
ceased to sneer at chemists for their inability to transmute base metal 
into gold, and engineers would not be expected to move Ireland, say, 
to the North Pole ; but doctors are still reviled because they cannot 
enable a glutton to outrage all the laws of digestion with impunity, 
or create anew an organ destroyed by disease. Medicine has the 
threefold function of curing, preventing, and alleviating human 
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suffering. As regards the first, we have made comparatively little 
headway ; but if we do not cure more, we, at any rate, kill less, and 
that of itself is a good deal. I confess I do not share Professor 
Huxley’s expectation, that a remedy for nearly all forms of disease 
will sooner or later be found in drugs. This hope seems to me not 
only baseless in itself, but likely to prove a will-o’-the-wisp to investi- 
gators. Means of prevention should be sought for rather than specific 
antidotes, which have seldom been discovered except by accident, 
and which often fail in the time of need. Much progress has already 
been. made in the prevention of disease, and it cannot be doubted that 
in this direction lies the way for medicine to follow if it is to be 
truly progressive. Apart, however, from cither cure or prevention, 
there is a vast field for the power of medicine to display itself. The 
art must not be judged solely, or perhaps chiefly, by crude statistics of 
recoveries and deaths. Even if it be conceded that the former are 
largely the work of nature, the veriest sceptic who has ever been ill 
himself or witnessed sickness in others, must confess that the physi- 
cian can allay pain, ward off danger, soothe apprehension and infuse 
hope. Even when the issue is fatal, is it to be counted as nothing 
that death, although victorious, has been disarmed of its sting of 
physical anguish ? It may be boldly asserted that if medicine never 
wrested a single life from an untimely grave, it would still deserve 
supremely well of humanity for its power of relieving pain. In 
nothing is the progressive character of the healing art more con- 
spicuous than in the constant additions which are made to our means 
of dealing with troublesome symptoms, which even if they do not 
threaten life, make it miserable and perhaps useless. If it be the destiny 
of mankind to have disease always going about among them, seeking 
whom it may devour, it is still much that more and better safeguards 
should be found against it, that its ravages should be lessened, and 
that our life into which, brief as it is, such an amount of suffering 
may be compressed, should be rendered less and less subject to pain, 
and freer from bodily discomfort. On this ground alone medicine 
may well take its stand as a progressive science. 
Moret Mackenzie. 








THE PROSPECTS OF THE COMING ELECTION. 


Tuar a general election cannot long be deferred is admitted on all 
hands. The decision which is to be submitted to the judgment of 
the electors is also clear. The only points that remain doubtful are, 
the exact time, which is comparatively unimportant, and may be 
practically settled before these lines are read; and the result of the 
struggle, which is as momentous a problem as has ever faced the 
politician of recent times. It is to the last question we propose to 
address ourselves. We shall be assisted somewhat in arriving at an 
approximation of the truth by three considerations :— 

I. The lessons of the last election, the only one made on the basis 
of the wider electorate, and therefore the best guide in our 
judgment of the future. 

II. The lessons of the bye-elections which, from whatever cause, 
have taken place since. 

III. An investigation of the constituency to which the appeal is 
about to be made, and of the influences likely to be brought 
to bear upon it. 

The problem which will be put before the three kingdoms will be, 
“Ts Ireland to have a large measure of Home Rule?” Into the 
merits of the question it is not our purpose to enter. 

I. The autumn election of 1885 was in its way a political event 
second only in importance to that of 1832. The boroughs, to an 
unexpected extent, voted Conservative. The counties, to a still more 
unexpected extent, voted Liberal, and Radical where the alternative 
was presented to them. The person, whoever it was, who first 
described the contest, which then supervened, as “a leap in the dark,” 
had probably very little idea how true, in the widest sense, his words 
were. 

What mainly brought about the result so exactly opposite, and yet 
so uniformly regular in the boroughs and counties? We answer 
confidently by a paradox. In both cases, it was the desire for change ; 
not a Radical upheaving, such as is to be found amongst the prole- 
tariat of continental countries, but with a substratum of dogged 
Conservatism. The change desired by the boroughs was political ; 
that aimed at by the counties was economic and social. Both in 
reality had their root in a common selfishness, and both alike aimed 
at the same results—the improvement of the personal condition of the 
individual voter. Their train of reasoning, if such it may be called— 
it was rather instinct—was different; and the results arrived at 
diametrically opposite. The borough elector voted Conservative. 
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The county voter supported the Liberal side. Both undoubtedly 
thought that he would gain, individually, if the side he supported 
secured a preponderating majority. The townsman wanted a change 

. of Government. He almost always has wanted one. A glance over 
the results of former elections on the Derby-Disraeli basis shows 
that the small towns, which have always influenced largely the 
aggregate opinion of the House of Commons, have played a game 
of political see-saw. The very large cities and boroughs have 
adhered to the same party, in and out of office, with remarkable fide- 
lity, partly, no doubt, owing to organization, which is always a strong 
card in large constituencies; partly, as in Liverpool on the one side, 
and Birmingham on the other, actuated by a feeling of esprit de corps. 
Certain small boroughs have returned the nominees of local poten- 
tates ; but this was less the case at the 1885 election, by far, than 
ever before. But leaving these out of consideration, the small towns 
have played a game of see-saw, or the still more national game of 
cricket. After one side had had an innings they wished the other to 
“ go in,” neither from a spirit of cynicism, nor even of fair play, but 
simply because things were bad, and they thought a political change 
would be for the better. They thought, in other words, that they, 
personally, would benefit, and they were frequently, although not 
invariably, right. A change of Government has more often than not 
been accompanied by an increase of trade. Post hoc si non semper 
propter hoc. There can be very little doubt, from the slight indica- 
tions manifested between the borough and county elections on the 
last occasion, when the Conservatives seemed to be winning hand 
over hand, that the boroughs would again have been right, and trade 
for the time at any rate would have improved. We may dismiss, 
then, this part of our subject in few words. The same cause is again 
in operation, only with increased force and with most probably the 
same result. As far as our first head of inquiry guides us the 
boroughs will vote as before, Conservative. 

The counties also desired a change. By the counties we mean the 
mass of the electorate. The squire, the parson, and the farmer desired 
no better than the status quo ante. But the mechanic of the country 
towns, and especially the labourer, spoke for the first time, and their 
voice and message were unmistakable. He said distinctly enough, “ I 
want to better myself.” Why did Hodge think then that the Liberals 
would “ better” him more than the Conservatives? For two reasons. 
First, they had already given him something. Secondly, they promised 
more. They had given him the Franchise, and he valued it. Of course 
the Conservative wisely disputes the fact. We are not deciding the 
point. We are only saying what the agricultural labourer thought, 
and said, and therefore did. He knew nothing of the long struggle 
of Mr. Trevelyan to force it on his party, and their reluctance to 
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accept it. He only knew Mr. Gladstone passed the bill; that he, 
Hodge, had a vote, which he never had before; and unless the other 
side made it very well worth his while to do the contrary, he would 
be grateful, and vote Liberal. But the other side did not make it 
worth his while. They flattered him a little, but they promised 
little or nothing. The former cost them nothing; the latter might 
have been put toa practical test. They preached content to a dis- 
contented audience, which for the first time had the opportunity of 
showing what it felt. Onthe other hand Hodge imagined, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Tories meant to take something away from him. 
He thought that if the Conservatives scored a victory, they would 
tax his food. On the one side he saw a possible vision of limited 
land proprietorship, with the unlimited possession of the most amiable 
and useful animal within the limited circle of his acquaintance ; and 
on the other he was threatened with the small loaf. Which of these 
two considerations swayed him most will never be known. Probably 
he does not know himself. To a limited extent, these considerations 
will not weigh so strongly at the next opportunity Hodge has of 
recording his vote as they did at the last. In the first place, he has 
paid his debt of gratitude. The vote bestowed has been returned. 
In the second place, he is not so certain about the terrestrial paradise. 
He knows very little at present; but one thing is clear: that cow 
has not come. And his was not, like Mr. Gladstone’s, a vision of the 
dim and distant future: he expected it immediately. Whether he 
will vent his disappointment on any one remains to be seen. We 
rather think he will, but not yet. 

The fear of the dear loaf is likely, however, to be as operative as 
ever, with one slight drawback. One of the lessons of the late 
election petitions was the danger of lying. The fear of the dear loaf 
had a substratum of truth; but it was largely increased by a judi- 
cious use of the art of misrepresentation, to use a mild phrase. In 
one constituency, a poster something to this effect appeared, and 
probably its fellow in many others: ‘“ What the Tories want! 
Wheat, 8s. a bushel; wages, 8s. a week; bread, 8d. a loaf.” The 
Conservative candidate advocated none of the three things thus 
alliteratively set forth. Had Mr. Justice Denman happened that way 
subsequently to the election, it might have been invalidated. Some 
strong language would certainly have resulted; and the election agents, 
if they were responsible, would probably have been treated to an 
unpleasant surprise. The election agent is a sharp fellow, and he reads 
between the lines pretty clearly. It is probable he will not offend 
in quite the same way again. It is of course an inversion of all 
received practice to condemn lying, as a useful and healthy election 
weapon; but since the judges disapproved of the card trick at 
Stepney, more discretion in the matter will have to be exercised. 
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Hodge, we take it then, will probably vote again as he did before, 
partly influenced by the same reasons—one, which we have not named, 
will appear before this paper closes—but partly from quite a different 
one. He will vote Radical, because he is, of all men, the most 
ultra-Conservative. In other words, he will vote Radical because 
he has done so before. He will continue doing so until some one 
persuades him that it is not to his interest to do so any longer, or 
until he is angry at the non-fulfilment of the promises which once 
dazzled him, but which have not yielded any substantial benefit. We 
have not said a word about Home Rule. The reason will be found 
when we come to the next subject of consideration. 

II. At the time of writing, there have been eleven or twelve con- 
tested elections since the birth of the new Parliament. In every 
case except one the result has been precisely the same as it was at the 
general election, and the result has not been affected by the cause 
which brought it about, whether the re-election of a Government 
official on taking office, or the death of the member so recently 
elected to the seat. At Ipswich there was a change of representa- 
tion, but the transfer of very few votes turned the scale ; and it was 
an election after a petition. These are of less consequence from our 
present point of view, as they are largely influenced by the feeling 
the petition has left behind. The return of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre for 
Bradford in the place of Mr. Forster, and the unopposed re-election 
of Sir Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth for Clitheroe are pregnant facts 
which bear strikingly on our present argument. Under ordinary 
circumstances these results would call for no comment. But the 
circumstances are not ordinary. No one has ever seen opinions form 
themselves, or events march so rapidly, as has been the case in the 
few months’ existence of the present Parliament. The whole has 
formed a rapidly executed transformation scene, in which the figures 
of Gladstone, Parnell, Hartington, Chamberlain, and Trevelyan dance 
before our eyes ; but our brain is hardly quick enough to grasp their 
relative position, or to seize upon an approximate consensus of the 
meaning of the whole thing. 

Mr. Stansfeld, in writing to his constituents, expresses himself in 
this way :— 

“‘ Agreeing with the principles of his [Mr. Gladstone’s| Midlothian 
programme ”—the words refer to the autumn document, not to that 
curious deliverance which enlivened the Easter recess—‘“ on which I 
have addressed you more than once, I have felt it a duty to accept 
the grave responsibility of endeavouring to contribute, to the best of 
my ability, towards their political realisation.” Mr. Stansfeld, no 
doubt, understands the meaning of the words we have quoted. And 
it is probably clear to the intelligence of his constituents at Halifax, 
whose habits of thought he must, after long practice, have correctly 
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gauged. To less refined intellects, among which we candidly confess 
ours to be included, this delivery of fact and opinion is not so clear. 
It is undoubtedly English, as Alice in Wonderland rem: irks, and it is 
also sense; only it is not the sense we expected. Had My. Stansfeld 
said that his great leader had taken a sudden and startling departure, 
and having supported him under similar trying circumstances before, 
he intended doing so again, he could have appealed for corrobora- 
tion to a wider audience. But to say that when Mr. Gladstone for- 
mulated the “authorised programme ” he meant “ Home Rule,” is 
to put a strain on our power of imagination, if not on our credulity. 

“What, then, do the constituencies, as far as they have been tested, 
—and scarcely any appeal, limited to the same number of seats, could 
have embraced a larex T vncinty of electors—think of these changes ? 
What do they think about Home Rule? Apparently exactly what 
they thought before—namely, that quantity which as nearly ap- 
proaches nothing as anything can do without being it. They know 
as little about Home Rule, and care about as much, as they do about 
the Soudan, or the algebraic formule. <A leading daily journal, 
commenting on the Altrincham election, stated that it conclusively 
proved that the constituencies were rebelling against the intentions 
of the Gladstone Government. We looked in vain for any trace of 
sarcasm underlying the words, so we must fain presume that it was 
an honest opinion, arrived at and expressed for other than party 
purposes. What were the facts of the Altrincham election? A 
promising Conservative dies, and a relative is elected in his place 
against the same Liberal opponent, who embraces Home Rule with- 
out knowing as yet what it is. They both poll—as usual at bye 
elections—a few hundreds less than at the general; but otherwise 
the relative positions are exactly the same, except that the Conserva- 
tive loses and the Liberal gains a little, respectively, which may or 
may not be due to the transfer of the Irish vote. If this proves that 
the new electorate is hostile to Home Rule, facts may certainly prove 
anything. 





As far, then, as we can see, this source of information, as well as 
the former one, points to the return of a Gladstone Government to 
power. The electors have not yet had time to change their minds. 

IIT. Let us now turn to the third factor of inquiry: the consti- 
tuency to which the appeal has to be made, and the influences likely to 
be brought to bear upon it. What we have said before about the town 
and country voters will save us from going over part of the ground. 

Taking Ireland first, it cannot be expected that the Loyalists will 
wrest any seats from the Nationalists. If any change occur, it will 
probably be in an opposite direction. Mr. Gladstone can, therefore, 
count on a serried phalanx of some eighty-six, or more, members 
pledged to support him through thick and thin, as long as he too is a 
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Parnellite. Scotland is a little more uncertain; but the Scotchman, 
like the agricultural hind—we assure Mr. Arch we use the word in 
its most respectful sense—is Conservative to the backbone. It is the 
strength and fibre of its Liberalism ; it is a Conservatism of instinct 
and habit, not of institutions. The Scotch voter will not be lightly 
turned aside from the old paths. Add to this the great, the almost 
incalculable, weight of the Gladstone name north of the Tweed, and 
the issues are not so uncertain as many people imagine. Wales is 
Gladstonian, and will poll with scarcely an exception in his favour. 
Of England, town and country, we have already spoken. One 
word about the influence which will be brought to bear on this wide 
constituency. A great deal depends upon the health and powers of 
the statesman who holds the issues of the immediate future, as of the 
present, in his hands. If he breaks down under the tremendous 
strain the issue may be doubtful. If his strength be at all equal to 
the task of placing his opinions before the electorate, and our view is 
correct, no one can hope to stand against him. Lord Hartington has 
weight in Lancashire ; Mr. Chamberlain is great at Birmingham, and 
in the Birmingham entourage; Lord Salisbury has wonderfully 
advanced of late in the estimation of thinking men. For the first 
time in party history these three men will agree to oppose the same 
thing. And tothem must be added the one man who alone approaches, 
longo intervallo, the veteran statesman in personal attraction with his 
countrymen—Lord Randolph Churchill. 

But to the average elector Lord Hartington is only a name, and 
Mr. Chamberlain still a vestryman. In these matters the London 
daily journals live in an atmosphere of their own, beyond which they 
see little or nothing. The agricultural labourer looms up as a figure 
in the mist. The thought is that of the city and the club. It hardly 
penetrates to what is passing in the brain of the busy workers in mill 
and colliery. It has no touch with the agricultural labourer, who 
eats his crust of bread and cheese in the hedgerow, and has never 
read a line of print in his life. Over these men—the collier, the 
factory hand, and the hind—the name of Gladstone, and that alone, 
has power. Differing widely in every other respect they agree in 
this. They make up between them the bulk of the county constitu- 
encies, and to them is entrusted the commanding voice in the future 
Government of the country. 

















IRISH INTERESTS. 


“To be, or not to be?” No doubt that is the question, but the 
worst of it is that, whether or no, we shall probably have something 
very like civil war in Ireland. British flirtations with Home Rule 
are, therefore, likely to cost Ireland dear, whatever happens. Eng- 
land’s union with Ireland eighty-six years ago was a tolerably expen- 
sive wedding; but a divorce now would be ten times as costly; and 
although we must admit that it has not proved to be a very happy 
marriage, still a judicial separation might now make matters worse 
to both parties concerned, since, whether they like it or not, they 
must live very near one another. And, moreover, no sooner would 
Ireland be matrimonially free than she would have many lovers, and 
some one of these she would certainly embrace, the more so as she 
would find such an alliance a splendid vantage-ground whence to 
avenge old scores on England ; and England would awake some fine 
morning to find an American, a Russian, or a French flag flying in 
Cork harbour. The new lover would have new livery. But what is 
to be done? Husband and wife have quarrelled, and the wife will 
not make it up. Well, it is pretty much like most domestic quarrels. 
If the husband has right on his side and a bone in his back, he can 
easily quiet the crossest wife in the world. Yet if he lacks either she 
will most certainly settle him, and it does not take her very long to 
find out where he is weak. Probably if the husband had acted 
kindly and wisely at first, there would have been no quarrel; but 
once it has occurred, it has to be settled one way or another, how- 
ever unpleasant the process may be. 

It seems strange that England cannot govern Ireland. Here we 
are, within twelve hours of London, and the Queen of England, on 
whose dominions the sun never sets, is laughed to scorn in Ireland, 
and Her Majesty’s writs are despised. If India could treat the Queen’s 
authority with the contempt that Kerry can, we should lose our 
Indian Empire in six months. This betrays a strange constitutional 
weakness in the body politic. Can it be that England is suffering 
from “decline” ? Bigger nations than England have had ere now 
spinal disease and have died. Is England on the eve of dissolution ? 
Has her course been run? Are her ways unsuited to the nineteenth 
century ? Is she politically played out ? That she should exist as 
a great nation, with Ireland ungovernable and ungoverned beside 
her, is no longer a possibility now that armies can cross the seas at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. Queen Victoria cannot wear the 
crown while Parnell holds the sceptre. He would soon knock the crown 
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off her head, and put it on his own, which God forbid. But up to 
the present time England has never fulfilled the conditions above 
named. When she planted one foot on the penal laws, and with the 
other destroyed our trade and manufactures, she had not right on 
her side ; when she made the Kilmainham Treaty she can hardly be 
said to have had much of a backbone; still less when she allowed 
the only effective law against menacing, maiming, and murder to 
lapse. Yet, forsooth, she wonders that Ireland has proved unmanage- 
able. She made, no doubt, a serious effort by recent legislation con- 
cerning the land to secure what appeared to her to be right; and 
since then agitators have signally failed to put their finger down 
definitely on anything they could pronounce to be wrong; but 
even if England can be said to have now fulfilled the first con- 
dition above mentioned, she has been found utterly wanting in the 
other. 

And whose are the voices that advocate this wondrous “ Home 
Rule” which is to solve the Irish problem satisfactorily for all time, 
all creeds, and all classes? Penurious politicians, pothouse patriots, 
and pauper peasants, the priests following the people, though pretend- 
ing to lead them. ‘ When the landlords are chucked overboard, 
who do you think will be chucked after them?’ I said to a priest a 
little while ago. He replied, “ We shall.” There was a time when 
the priests led the people; now the people drive the priests before 
them ; go they must, and go they do, but they do not like it. 

But nl National Senaes would have us to believe, if we are to 
judge by the platform and Parliamentary utterances of their repre- 
sentatives, that the vultures of to-day will be the doves of to-morrow 
if only they are allowed to sit in a different cage. The Loyalists 
are invited to trust these sucking doves. May not the Loyalists 
pertinently reply, ‘‘ How comes it “th at you admit the great merit of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill is declared to be that he will have 
to trust the Home Rulers for nothing’ We observe that you pro- 
pose to buy out the landlords, and most properly, for you know right 
well that if an Irish Parliament were to sit in College Green, one of 
its very first acts would be to confiscate the landlords’ property at 
five years’ purchase, and to alter the incidence of taxation, so that 
instead of falling partly on the landlord and partly on the tenant, 
the entire burden would be placed on the landlord’s shoulders. And 
not only will you not trust the Irish Parliament with the land ques- 
tion, but you boast of the ingenuity with which you have so contrived 
the Bill that the Irish Parliament shall be unable to defraud the 
British Treasury of the national tribute, for the Receiver-General 
is to be an English appointment ; he is to be England’s servant, he is 
to take hold of the revenues and to swallow them, and then to dis- 
tribute them as by Imperial law appointed. But the gentlemen 
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sitting in College Green should not be placed in such a position of 
temptation ; you will not trust them, but you invite the loyalist 
minority to be more simple than you are yourselves, and to place 
their trust where you have no confidence whatever.” 

It may, of course, be said that the Loyalists and the landlords are 
somewhat like Jonah: there is nothing for it but to throw them 
overboard. Something, however, depends upon the crew that would 
afterwards navigate the ship. What are the antecedents of these future 
governors of Ireland? ‘To judge by the atrocity columns of the 
Irish journals for the past three years, they are anything but 
encouraging. No rational man can doubt that, if there were a Par- 
liament in College Green, mainly composed (as it undoubtedly would 
be) of those who are now disloyal, the Loyalists would be, both in 
and out of Parliament, quietly, steadily, but inexorably and merci- 
lessly pushed overboard. But, it may be urged, suppose the Loyal- 
ists are exterminated, what then? We reply that very serious respon- 
sibilities towards England would still exist which could no longer be 
maintained. Take, for instance, the tribute, with Mr. Healy for Chief 
Secretary and Mr. Pat Egan for Chancellor of the Exchequer. Can 
we seriously believe that any difficulty would be found in devising a 
plan of taxation whereby taxes would be collected over the Receiver- 
General’s head, so that they should not pass down his throat (to use 
the Premier’s figure), to be digested and distributed for the benefit of 
the British body politic? And even if the College Green Assembly 
were so simple as not to shuffle the financial cards, would it be too 
prudish or virtuous to flirt with foreign potentates? Irish hatred of 
England would be far more intense than ever ; a hatred which would 
be intensified by finding that she was a mere tributary to the empire 
of which she once formed an integral part. Her aspirations for 
national dignity would be kindled into a fresh flame. More than 
ever would she desire that “ Erin should stand with a harp in her 
hand and an emerald set in her brow, my boys; but no crown over 
the harp, please.” Mr. Mundella, at Sheffield, tried to show that 
because England was richer and greater than Ireland, the latter 
would not seek separation, for it would not be her interest to do so. 
But is it Mr. Mundella’s experience that men will not sacrifice their . 
interests to their passions? Where passions are really aroused, 
interest goes absolutely for nothing. Moreover, the disproportion 
between England and Ireland already exists, yet at this very moment 
the disloyal section of Ireland wishes for separation. Are we to 
believe that to-morrow reason would reign supreme where passion 
now governs every faculty and feeling? The union-jack might as 
well be hauled down by Royal authority in Dublin the day after the 
repeal of Parliamentary union, for even the Trinity College boys 
could not save it then from degradation. 
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Meanwhile the position of Ireland is not enviable. Everybody 
knows that uncertainty scares away capital just as much as security 
attracts it. Everybody knows further that without capital neither 
agriculture nor manufactures can thrive. Where the law is held 
in contempt, and debts cannot be collected, all credit comes to an 
end. Even the banks will not lend a shilling. But commerce 
cannot be carried on merely upon cash principles. There must be 
the elasticity which sound credit gives, and which negotiable money 
imparts to all great undertakings. At present in Ireland nobody 
will invest a shilling in any fresh enterprise, for he fears that his 
enterprise may be boycotted a fortnight after it is afloat; that his 
“hands” may be ordered by the National League to leave him, or 
that his customers may be forbidden to buy his goods. In fact 
no man with brains and money will expose either to be wrecked by 
those who may at any moment take up some blind prejudice against 
him, and in a few hours leave him a ruined man. As to what the 
Land or National League of the future would do we must judge of 
the future by the past ; and what is the record of these associations ? 
Has not their action been consistently one of unscrupulous and merci- 
less tyranny towards their neighbours, instigated by what are called 
national sentiments? They have paused at nothing to gain their 
ends ; they have stripped and beaten bailiffs ; they have shot the legs 
off farmers whom they suspected of having paid rent; they have 
murdered labourers who worked for obnoxious cultivators of the 
soil; they have boycotted and ruined shopkeepers for selling the 
necessaries of life to persons who had incurred their animosity ; 
they have obstructed and insulted worshippers in the House of God, 
who would not bow the knee to their sway ; and they have insulted 
and molested those who followed to the grave the loved remains of 
people they hated. Yes; unrelenting, unmerciful, unscrupulous, the 
National League has persistently visited upon man and beast its 
cursed, cruel, murderous policy. This is the party to whose tender 
mercies the Loyalists are to be handed over in Ireland; a party 
whose only claim to be entrusted with the reins of civilised govern- 
ment is that they have defied Government and disgraced civilisa- 
tion. It is then but fair and rational to look ahead; and when we 
are told that the only way to “do full justice to Ireland ” is to “ let 
the Irish govern themselves,” it should be clearly understood that 
the phrase is clap-trap and deceptive, for it really means the handing 
over a million and a half of Her Majesty’s most faithful subjects to 
the government of men whom we have proved to be steeped in 
cruelty, crime, and treason. 

But the remedy? Yes, yes, a remedy must be found. Discontent 
is but a symptom of a disease: cure the disease and the discontent 
will disappear. Ireland has had grievances to complain of, some of 
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which have been sentimental and some material in their character. 
The Church was a sentimental grievance, but the Church has been 
disestablished. The land laws were a material grievance, but these 
have been reformed, and yet Ireland, except the loyal minority, 
is neither rich, prosperous, nor contented. It seems then a curious 
remedy to propose that we should extinguish the only prosperous 
section of the community in order that we may make the rest of the 
community prosperous. The efficacy of this remedy may well be 
doubted. Whatever the true remedy may be, the secret has hardly 
been discovered by the National League ; certainly they have not 
disclosed it in a satisfactory way. A little while ago, two gentlemen 
of the Land League walked into a large and respectable establishment 
in Cork belonging to a Protestant, and asked for a subscription to 
the Cattle Traders’ Fund for putting down the Cork Steam Packet 
Company. The owner replied that as they knew his opinions they 
could not expect him to subscribe. They answered, ‘You refuse 
us?” He knew what that meant. It meant absolute ruin to him 
next day ; for if they were to announce that the place was boycotted, 
not a soul would dare to deal there. He quietly went over to his 
desk, wrote a cheque for £5, and handed it to them. They then 
said, ‘‘ Now we want you to take shares in the New Cattle Traders’ 
Company to the extent of £20.” And he had to doso. If these 
things are done in a green tree, what would be done ina dry? That 
merchant has his own ideas now as to the liberty that would be 
accorded under the Land League. I know of mills at this moment, 
with good water-power, lying idle because no one capable of starting 
a factory dare do it. A little time ago a Protestant tradesman in 
a midland county in Ireland, who had shown himself to be a 
man of enterprise, sold some trifle to a boycotted farmer. The 
National League called him to account for his conduct, and he pub- 
licly apologised for what he had done. I told him I wondered at his 
submitting to such a degradation. His answer was that when there 
was no law to protect him, when a man might be absolutely ruined in 
five minutes, and his children reduced to beggary by the tyranny of 
the National League, he could do nothing else but apologise. “ But,” 
he added, “if I could collect what is due to me by the country people 
I would quit the country in the morning.” Again, the cattle trade 
in Ireland has, to use a common expression, “ gone to the bad.” If 
‘farmers bring their cattle to a fair, they are scarcely asked the price 
of them. And yet there are plenty of cattle-buyers ready enough to 
deal if they dared. But they do not dare; they are only too well 
aware that if, by any accident, they bought cattle that belonged to an 
obnoxious person, their venture would be boycotted, and they would 
be unable to dispose of a single head. Thus in manufactures, in 
agriculture, in cattle-buying, all the machinery of a trading society 
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is dislocated and made unworkable by the reckless, unscrupulous 
interference that everywhere obtains. The commercial existence of 
three provinces in Ireland is nearly at a standstill, and this means 
simply ruin. The very smell of Home Rule has nearly stifled the 
commercial interests of the country ; its actual presence would extin- 
guish them. Commercial ruin for lack of liberty and security of 
contract is what now stares Ireland in the face. Where rent debts 
have long been uncollectable shop debts are now becoming the same, 
and country traders find that the outstanding credit they have given 
to farmers is just so much capital gone from them for ever. Farmers, 
on the other hand, feel acutely the very serious inconvenience of no 
longer being able to obtain credit from the country trader. No 
society can thrive where debts are never paid. So strongly has this 
been felt by Republican America that the moment boycotting appeared 
there it was put down by the strong arm of the law. That enter- 
prising country had sufficiently keen perceptive faculties to realise 
that the viper of boycotting was but another form of slavery, which 
the nation had shed its blood to exterminate. 

One thing is clear, Ireland needs something more than the sort of 
amiable but unmeaning sentiment lately sprinkled upon Galway on 
the occasion of the vice-regal visit. Just look at Galway. There are 
miles of quays; thousands upon thousands have been expended there 
upon docks and quays, on churches, chapels, convents, colleges, and 
what not. But the city is in ruins, and no one will risk the invest- 
ment of a single shilling of private money in it or in any of its fresh 
commercial enterprises. £40,000 of public money have lately been 
expended upon docks for large vessels, built so far inland, and ap- 
proached by such shallow water, that no large vessel can float into 
them. They are absolutely useless, while the city has to contribute 
to the interest on the money they cost. And now we are told that 
an enormous sum of public money is to be spent on a breakwater in 
Galway Harbour, to fit her for a harbour of refuge, and, it is hoped, 
for a Transatlantic Packet Station. What will be the inevitable 
result? It never can be worth the while of the great American 
liners to run from America to Galway, or even to call there, with a 
view to discharging goods to be sent across Ireland to Liverpool ; 
still less to go there merely to discharge passengers or mail bags, 
seeing that the goods traffic must certainly be attracted by Cork. 
The advantage to mails and passengers of Galway over Cork is 
trifling. The advantage of Cork over Galway as regards goods is 
enormous. It might suit some of the smaller steamers to call at 
Galway for emigrants during the summer months; but Galway never 
can rival Cork, and all the sentiment in the world cannot make her 
into a packet station. Since railways have extinguished her privi- 
leges as a provincial metropolis, she finds herself at the wrong side 
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of Ireland, a defect which sentiment is not likely to set right. What 
Ireland wants is settlement, not sentiment; nor is she different in this 
from every other country in the world. 

“But these landlords, they are the trouble.” It may beso. But 
how are they the trouble ? Surely the Land Act of 1881 has made 
them “ fair”’ by Act of Parliament. ‘But they are such bad land- 
lords.” Well, but are they really so? It is very interesting to 
observe that the most ingenious and resourceful statesman of modern 
times, when eager to paint the Irish landlords of to-day in the 
blackest colours, was literally unable to find any substantial charge 
against them. As a last resource he had to go to Mr. Froude’s picture 
gallery, and take down a portrait of their ancestor a hundred years 
old, and this has been exhibited to the public gaze as a faithful and 
exact presentment of the Irish landlord of to-day! Is it fair to be 
compared to one’s great-grandfather, an admitted monstrosity, if 
you like, simply because to-day’s photograph is too good-looking for 
the purposes of defamation? Mr. Gladstone’s reference to Mr. 
Froude becomes in fact a very high and complimentary testimony. 
Mr. Froude, indeed, is one of the few Englishmen alive who under- 
stands Ireland of the past and Irishmen of the present, and his latest 
words on the subject of Ireland are well worth repeating here. 
We find him declaring in page 59 of his recent work Oceana :-— 


‘** The history of Ireland is repeating itself; spasmodic violence alternating 
with impatient dropping of the reins; first, severity, and then indulgence, then 
severity again ; with no persisting in any one system—a process which drives 
nations mad, as it drives children, yet is inevitable in every dependency belong- 
ing to us which is not entirely servile, so long as it lies at the will and mercy 
of so uncertain a body as the British Parliament.” 


And again, in page 98, we find Mr. Froude writing :— 


‘* They brought news of the dynamite explosions in the Tower and in the 
Houses of Parliament, another response, I suppose, to the intimation that the 
Clerkenwell business had brought the wrongs of Ireland into the range of 
practical politics. There will now, I suppose, be another dose of remedial 
legislation. Truly, it has been a notable medicine for Irish disaffection, to 
destroy the only part of the population there whose loyalty can be depended 
on. I, for my own part, believe that the old English character is only sleep- 
ing, and will rouse itself up at last to see the meaning of all that.” 


But again and again: is there any remedy—and what? Things 
cannot go back to where they were, or go on as they were before 
Mr. Gladstone proposed his Home Rule Bill. We reply, give us 
concession of what is right, and coercion against what is wrong. 
Fulfil the conditions first named in this paper. There are cer- 
tain local matters which statesmen on both sides agree should be in 
the hands of local authorities. Well then, put them at once, and 
without further haggling, into the hands of local authorities. There 
are certain matters, such as landed property, the imposition of taxation, 
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and the police, which everybody knows ought not to be administered 
locally, because they are really not local questions; they affect the 
entire nation, and are entirely different from such questions as to 
whether or not a light railway should be made across the county 
Donegal, a matter on which, of course, other parts of Ireland do not 
care three straws. There can be no serious difficulty in distinguishing 
between what is local and what is national; or further still, what is 
Imperial. In judging of this question it would be important to 
enlist the co-operation of Scotland and Wales, to which countries a 
wise local government would be of quite as much importance as to 
Ireland. It is absurd to say that what ought to be local in Ireland 
ought to be national in Scotland, or that what ought to be national 
in Scotland ought to be imperial in Wales. And further, there are 
certain interests in Ireland which, without having much recourse to 
public funds, might certainly be promoted by Ministers devot- 
ing their attention to these particular objects. A Minister of Agri- 
culture, a Minister of Fisheries, a Minister of Manufactures, a 
Minister of Mines, and a Minister of Railways, could, with very 
moderate resources at their disposal, greatly promote those indus- 
tries by education,. information, and premiums, and contribute 
largely to practical prosperity. But no industries whatever can, 
by any possibility, thrive unless order is maintained, contracts ren- 
dered valuable by the certainty that they can be enforced, and men 
made to feel that they can invest their capital without endangering 
their lives. In short, if Ireland is to be contented and prosperous, 
she must enjoy those conditions of government essential to the con- 
tentment and prosperity of every other country in the whole world. 
J. Townsenpd TRENCH. 
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Tue still-pending debate on the second reading of the Government 
of Ireland Bill has been continued in the House of Commons under 
conditions of great and manifest disadvantage. The unusual length 
to which the discussion on the introduction of the measure was ex- 
tended, and the extraordinary amount of controversy to which it 
gave occasion during the Easter recess, left little or nothing of real 
importance to be said about it when it formally entered on the deci- 
sive stage of its parliamentary progress. The country was already 
in full possession of the case both for and against it, and all that 
either its supporters or its opponents in the House of Commons could 
be expected to do was to restate and elaborate at their discretion a 
series of arguments on the one side or the other with which every- 
body was more or less familiar beforehand. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that the debate which has now been going on for over a 
fortnight, and will, it is reported, last for a week longer, momentous 
and exciting as the issues involved in it unquestionably are, should 
be followed with languid and diminishing interest by the public at 
large, and that its termination should be anticipated by them with 
general and undisguised impatience. 

Why it should have been permitted to attain to such portentous 
dimensions, indeed, has been the subject of a good deal of specula- 
tion, and in some quarters it has been ungenerously suggested that 
the reason may be found in an unworthy desire on the part of the 
Prime Minister to gain time for the promotion of his own ends and 
purposes. Now that there is but little chance that either Lord Har- 
tington or Mr. Chamberlain will assent to the second reading of the 
Bill, it has been surmised that Mr. Gladstone is deliberately postponing 
the division with a view to bringing his personal influence and the 
influence of the friendly caucuses in the constituencies to bear on 
their supporters, and on the undecided residuum of his party who 
are still in hesitation as to the course they will ultimately pursue. 
By a “ judicious mixture ” of “ conciliation”’ and “ coercion ” applied 
to them, it is asserted that he hopes either altogether to obliterate 
or at any rate materially to reduce the majority by which the measure 
at present seems likely to be defeated, and in order that the process 
may have a fair trial it is requisite to secure a sufficiently prolonged 
period of grace for its effectual operation. Mr. Gladstone, jealous 
as he is of his reputation as “an old parliamentary hand,” has found 
it necessary to repel the injurious insinuation, and the silent con- 
sciousness that it had been made against him may perhaps account for 
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the extreme and unwonted irritation with which he resisted the efforts 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain 
alike to bring the discussion to a speedier conclusion than appears to 
be in store for it. In keeping it open he is in fact making an appre- 
ciable sacrifice net only of the public time, but also of the official pro- 
spects of himself and his colleagues. The longer and more frequently 
the pros and cons of his Irish scheme are repeated and rehearsed, the 
less likely it is to command the approval of any reasonable being ; 
and whatever may be the effect of procrastination in Parliament, it 
can have only one effect among the constituencies where and if they 
are capable of forming an opinion for themselves. 

It is, indeed, not to Parliament but to the constituencies that 
everybody is now looking for the verdict on Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy. Whether the Government of Ireland Bill is or is not 
read a second time in the House of Commons, it is by the country 
that the question of union or repeal must be finally determined. The 
only expedient by which a dissolution within a few weeks or months 
at the latest can be avoided lies in Mr. Labouchere’s suggestion that 
the House should agree to the second reading of the Bill on the 
understanding that it will be at once withdrawn, and entirely recast 
for presentation next session. But it is wholly incredible that Mr. 
Gladstone should consent to any arrangement of the kind. If one 
thing is more certain than another, it is that he is convinced beyond 
all possibility of doubt or denial that “the people” are with him, 
and that they are ready, no matter at what cost or hazard, to follow 
him wherever he chooses to lead them. It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that, while he is in the full enjoyment of this comfortable assur- 
ance, he would voluntarily submit to what would be the most signal 
and unmitigated humiliation to which he had been exposed in the 
course of his political career. The bare notion of treating Mr. 
Gladstone as an excellent and well-intentioned old gentleman who 
has unfortunately made a mistake, of which his younger and more 
wideawake companions cannot approve, but from the graver conse- 
quences of which they are willing and even anxious to relieve him, 
is on the face of it ridiculous. In the Prime Minister’s opinion, the 
elements of the problem which demands solution are the exact con- 
traries of those of which Mr. Labouchere appears to assume the 
existence. In the judgment of Mr. Gladstone, it is not for him 
but for his rebellious or half-hearted supporters that a quiet and 
unobtrusive avenue of retreat from an untenable position has to be 
discovered, and not he but they who will suffer if they fail to make 
terms with him or refuse to renew their allegiance before the day of 
reckoning comes. If, consequently, the House reads the Bill a 
second time at all, it will have to read it in the ordinary manner, 
and not as a condition precedent to a compromise which 
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would imply nothing more nor less than the discomfiture of the 
Prime Minister, and the triumph of his disaffected colleagues and 
their adherents. But if the Bill is read a second time by the House 
in the ordinary manner, the difficulties of the situation will be 
increased rather than diminished. There is no ground for believing 
that Mr. Gladstone would be willing to make in Committee any larger 
concessions to the more advanced section of his party than those 
which he has already announced his readiness to consider, and they are 
not such as Mr. Chamberlain and those who act with him can possibly 
accept. But even if Mr. Gladstone and his subordinates in the 
Ministry were inclined to go further in the same direction, there are 
Mr. Parnell and his eighty-six henchmen whose views it will be 
necessary to consult, and it is altogether out of the question that any 
modification of the Bill can now be effected which would satisfy at 
once the Unionist Radicals and the Irish Nationalists. If a sufficient 
number of “ waverers” can be persuaded or frightened into voting 
for the second reading or staying away from the division, the Bill 
doubtless will be got into Committee. But that there is the remotest 
probability of its coming out of Committee again in a shape in which 
the Ministerialists and their allies will consent to recognise it, is 
more, it may be suspected, than the most sanguine and best expe- 
rienced among them imagine. If, however, by some miracle, of the 
advent of which no signs or portents are as yet visible, the Bill in a 
transfigured form should struggle through the House of Commons, 
there cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt concerning its fate in 
the House of Lords. 

How grateful such a consummation would be to Mr. Gladstone 
may be inferred from the whole tone and tenour of the Midlothian 
manifesto. The scorn and indignation which he now harmlessly 
diffuses among the “classes” generally would be concentrated with 
dangerous effect on the class of hereditary legislators in particular, 
and the issue of the unity or disruption of the kingdom would be 
confused and complicated very conveniently for him by wholly 
irrelevant considerations relating to the political status and privileges 
of the peerage. But it isclear enough from the document as it stands 
that it is from the House of Commons and not from the House 
of Lords that the Prime Minister apprehends the defeat of his 
measure. The Midlothian manifesto is half a threat and half a 
warning to the House of Commons of his determination to dissolve 
Parliament in the event of his being unable to secure the second 
reading of his Bill, and undoubtedly if he retains the confidence of 
the Crown in spite of an adverse division he will be entitled to carry 
it into execution. But an appeal to the country is one of those questions 
on which the Sovereign is not always bound to act on the advice of 
the Minister, although the refusal to act on his advice is always 
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tantamount to the dismissal of the Minister by the Sovereign. When 
the Minister was himself in office at the time the House of Commons 
whose confidence he has forfeited was elected, he is by constitutional 
usage precluded from recommending its dissolution. But if it was 
elected under the administration of a political opponent it is no more 
than his right to claim a dissolution with the alternative of his resig- 
nation. The present Parliament, as we know, was not elected while 
Mr. Gladstone was in office. But although it was elected while Lord 
Salisbury was in office, its election was the necessary consequence of 
the Reform Act of the previous year, and would have occurred all 
the same whether the actual Government had been Liberal or Con- 
servative. On the whole, however, the fact remains that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not the Minister on whose advice the last appeal to the 
country was made, and inasmuch as this is the case he would be 
justified in recommending another. In the existing state of parties in 
the House of Commons no Government which replaced Mr. Glad- 
stone’s could hope to last through a single session. It is true that 
from among the Unionists a ministry to which the ill-omened name 
of “ All the Talents ” would not be unappropriately accorded might 
easily be formed on paper. But no real cabinet could comprise Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, while Lord Hartington at the head of 
a Government to which the Conservatives contributed nothing except 
their independent and disinterested support would scarcely be in a 
position to face with equanimity the forces of the Gladstoneites and 
Parnellites in combination. 

What the national verdict will be when the time comes for pro- 
nouncing it is a mere matter of conjecture. The notion that the 
question of the government of Ireland either is or can be made a 
question between classes in Great Britain is, however, a mere figment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s too heated imagination. There never was a 
political question, indeed, which had less connection with class 
interests or class prejudices on this side of St. George’s Channel, or 
on which the lines dividing the opinions of the community on one 
side or the other were more distinctly perpendicular rather than 
horizontal. It is quite true that almost the whole of the rank, 
wealth, and intelligence of the country are arrayed against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy. But the explanation of this is, that as yet 
they alone have examined it and given expression to the estimate 
which they have formed of it. There is no evidence that the mass of 
the electors, the artisans of the towns and the labourers in the rural 
districts, have arrived at any definite conclusions whatever concerning 
it. Ireland is to them already a foreign country, and they care as 
little whether it is or is not to have a separate Parliament as thoy 
care whether Jamaica or the Cape is a Crown colony or a colony with 
a legislature of its own. If Home Rule meant the exclusion of Irish- 
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men from the labour market in Great Britain, Home Rulers would be 
found in multitudes among the working classes. But for Home Rule 
as it affects the integrity of the empire and the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and the rest of it, they have neither thought 
nor care. There is, however, one aspect of the question which is 
now coming into prominence to which the democracy will cer- 
tainly not be indifferent. All but a handful of the artisans and 
labourers of England, Scotland, and Wales are Protestants, and 
as a rule they are Protestants first and politicians afterwards. 
They are now beginning to understand that one-third of the 
people of Ireland are Protestants also, and that Mr. Gladstone is 
<oing to surrender them, bound hand and foot, to be plundered and 
persecuted at the mercy of the Nationalists and the priests. They 
are also beginning to understand that the men of Ulster and their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen in the other three provinces will not 
tamely submit to this arrangement, and that any attempt to enforce 
it will be inevitably followed by civil war. Against a project so 
infamous the “ generous justice ” of the nation may be relied on to 
rebel. The people of England, Scotland, and Wales will not consent 
to the establishment of “ Catholic ascendancy” in Ireland, and when 
once they are made fully aware that ‘“‘ Catholic ascendancy ”’ and a 
Nationalist Parliament mean the same thing they will make short 
work of Mr. Gladstone and his Irish policy. It is no doubt always a 
matter for regret that religious passion should enter into and inflame 
the progress of political controversy. But the* religious element in 
the political situation in Ireland cannot be ignored. The patronage 
of the Romanist hierarchy has been ostentatiously extended to the 
National League, and the transformation of the National League into 
the Government of Ireland would mean the spiritual supremacy of 
the Romanist hierarchy. It would be in the power of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, while strictly observing the limits assigned by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom to their constitutional action, to impose on 
the Protestant minority the most grinding tyranny of modern times, 
and there is not the shadow of a doubt that they would exert their 
power in this respect to the utmost. Churchmen and Dissenters alike 
will unite to save the country from participation in such a crime, and 
with respect to it, at all events, nobody need for a moment hesitate 
in forecasting the answer which would be elicited throughout the 
length and breadth of the land by an appeal to the constituencies. 
The wisdom of referring the projected reforms in parliamentary 
procedure, for which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Gladstone were 
jointly responsible, to a strong and representative committee has 
been amply justified by results. Under the presidency of Lord 
Hartington they have been sitting, with many interruptions and 
postponements, for a little more than two months, and they have 
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already accomplished the major portion of the difficult and delicate 
task which was allotted to them. They have still to consider the 
advisability of effecting a change in the period and division of the 
session. But so far as the actual transaction of the business of the 
House is concerned, they have agreed to most of the leading recom- 
mendations of their Report. As yet they have been unable to sanction 
any of the proposals of either the late or the present Government in 
their integrity. But it is generally admitted on both sides of the 
House that the modifications which they have introduced into them 
are practical improvements. Under the new rules, if the House 
should adopt them, there will be four instead of, as originally 
suggested, five Standing Committees sitting on Thursdays and 
Fridays throughout the session, to whom all Bills not being 
Bills of Ways and Means may be referred after the second reading, 
in the same manner in which legal and commercial: Bills were 
referred to the two Grand Committees established in 1882. Of the 
Standing Committees twenty members will form a quorum, and the 
distribution of measures to each of them will be determined by the 
Committee of Selection. It is obvious that by judicious arrangements 
in regard to the formation of these tribunals and the choice of measures 
with which they will be required to deal many of the advantages which 
are supposed to be attendant on “autonomy” or Home Rule might at 
all events in some degree be secured. But in any case the power of 
the House in the discharge of what is allowed to be the most tedious 
and dilatory part of its functions will be quadrupled. 

Both the measures which the present Government adopted with more 
or less material alteration from their predecessors are now fairly on 
their way to the Statute Book, and, subject to accidents, are pretty 
certain to become law before the end of the session. The Crofters 
Bill has passed the Commons and has been already read a second 
time in the Lords, while, contrary to general expectation, the Rail- 
way and Canal Rates Bill was read a second time in the Commons 
without a division, and with only a show of adverse criticism. 
Mr. Bolton, the chairman of the Caledonian Railway, indeed moved 
an amendment which he withdrew, and a series of mild protests 
against the provision for the future regulation of traffic charges by 
the Board of Trade were made by the agents or representatives of other 
companies. But the sense of the House was too plainly manifested for 
them to mistake its significance, and they prudently retired from a 
position of antagonism which would inevitably have terminated in 
signal defeat. The total failure of “Fair Trade” as a cry at the 
General Election, and the discomfiture at the polls of all the leading 
champions of Protection in any shape or disguise, foreshadowed the 
fate of the resolution moved by Mr. Jennings, and seconded by Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks, inviting the imposition of customs duties to 
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the amount of 20 per cent. ad valorem on manufactured articles from 
abroad. Whether it would or would not be wise to raise a larger 
and more varied revenue from imported commodities than we do 
at present is a financial problem which is doubtless open to discussion. 
But that a tax is efficacious for purposes of revenue precisely in 
proportion as it is inefficacious for purposes of protection is one of 
those elementary propositions which are so clear as almost to be 
entitled to be called self-evident. In order that the 20 per cent. 
of duties on the forty-six millions of manufactured articles with 
which we are supplied from abroad should yield the nine millions 
available for all sorts of useful ends which Mr. Jennings and Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks think they will get from them, it would 
be requisite that we should continue to import them, and if they were 
still imported they would, whether taxed or untaxed, drive the products 
of native industry out of the market exactly as they drive them out 
of the market now. If they were not imported the duties on them 
would not be paid, and the only result would be that consumers 
would pay more for the substitute provided at home, while the pro- 
ducer would gain no more by supplying an article which would take 
the place of the foreign commodity than he would by supplying one 
that could be exchanged for it. 

The record of any session has been regarded for many years as in- 
complete unless it has included at least a couple of debates, one on the 
abolition of capital punishment, and another on the suppression of 
the Indian opium trade. It is creditable to the philanthropic zeal of 
Sir Joseph Pease that he should on the present occasion have secured 
the discussion of both these well-known crotchets in the interval be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide ; and it is certainly not less creditable 
to the common sense of the new Parliament that its treatment of 
them has been much the same as that which has been habitually 
accorded to them by its precursors at Westminster. The formidable 
array of statistics paraded by Sir Joseph Pease from Belgium and 
the Netherlands to prove that murders do not increase where the 
penalty of death is removed, were met by an equally formidable array 
of statistics from Switzerland and Wurtemburg marshalled by Mr. 
Howard Vincent, the effect of which was to establish an exactly 
opposite conclusion. But after all, the problem, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is not one of which the solution can be greatly assisted by the 
production of figures relating to communities which differ sometimes 
essentially, and always widely and variously, from our own. It is 
sufficient for us that in this country capital punishment is commonly 
regarded as more dreadful, and is consequently more deterrent, than 
any other punishment known to the law, and that popular sympathy 
with the criminals on whom it is inflicted seldom or never exceeds 
popular abhorrence of the crimes for which they suffer. In 
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addition to this, every conceivable precaution is taken to prevent 
its infliction on a possibly innocent person after as well as before 
conviction, and if it were no longer held in reserve a direct induce- 
ment to murder for the purpose of destroying evidence would be 
offered to criminals committing offences now punishable with penal 
servitude for life, while those actually undergoing penal servitude 
for life would be free to murder their keepers or fellow-prisoners at 
their discretion. Nor is there any good reason why a less painful 
and ignominious death than that by hanging should be resorted to, 
although, as was pointed out in this Review a year or two ago, there 
is no good reason why the office of hangman should be retained. If 
it were made part of the ordinary duty of prison officers to conduct 
executions there is little danger that a repetition of recent catas- 
trophes or scandals would occur. Whether the “count out” on Sir 
Joseph Pease’s opium debate was owing to the subject or to Sir 
George Campbell’s treatment of it need not be considered. It is at 
least satisfactory to know that the House was not disposed to sacri- 
fice a portion of the income of the Indian Government estimated at 
from three to five million in deference to ignorant prejudice mas- 
querading as moral sentiment. It is perfectly well ascertained that 
among Asiatics opium is a stimulant the moderate use of which is 
not more injurious than the moderate use of alcohol or tobacco is 
among Europeans. The excessive use of all three of them is 
undoubtedly injurious in a very high degree. But on the score of 
morality there is no better ground for condemning the opium 
revenue of India than there is for condemning the spirit or tobacco 
duties of the United Kingdom. 

Affairs in Eastern Europe are gradually settling down into their 
original condition of unstable equilibrium. There seems to be no 
doubt now that the skirmishing which has recently taken place on 
the Turco-Greek frontier was the result of accident, and the assur- 
ances which have been interchanged between Athens and Constanti- 
nople afford fair security that measures will be adopted for prevent- 
ing its continuance or repetition. It is fortunate, however, that it 
did not occur during M. Delyannis’s tenure of office, or before the 
common understanding of the Great Powers was sufficiently restored 
to admit of the establishment of the pacific blockade of the Greek 
ports, which is now being maintained. The defeat of M. Delyannis 
in his candidature for the presidency of the Chamber at Athens 
encourages the hope that his policy has been repudiated by the more 
rational section of his former followers, although it is quite possible 
that many secessions from allegiance to him were due to his desertion 
of his post in the hour of danger, and not to any real disapproval of 
his previous course of action. The settlement of the Bulgarian 
difficulty on the basis of the Treaty of Berlin has effectually cut 
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away the foundation from the claims of Greece to any immediate 
accession of territory; and now that the European concert is 
at least passably in harmony, the chances are that M. Tricoupis 
will be able to carry out the process of disarmament and demo- 
bilisation which has been already commenced without further diffi- 
culty. But the cost of M. Delyannis’s folly and infatuation will 
have to be borne by his countrymen for years to come in aug- 
mented taxes, and all the inconveniences attendant upon what is 
practically national bankruptcy. The severity of the strain 
which the finances of Turkey have sustained for many months 
has received additional illustration in the circumstance that the 
Porte is for the present without the necessary funds for disbanding 
its troops and returning them to their homes. So far as the embar- 
rassment of the Turks is concerned, the Russians have good ground 
for satisfaction at the success of their diplomacy. Their patronage 
of the Greeks has enabled them to inflict on their hereditary foes a 
financial loss equal to that which would have been entailed on them 
by a considerable war, and they have achieved this at no cost what- 
ever to themselves, however disastrous the consequences may prove 
to their protégés and dupes. The minatory proclamation issued last: 
week by the Czar from Livadia appears to indicate that the restless. 
spirit of Muscovite intrigue has already fixed upon some fresh field 
for the exercise of its activity. But from what quarter the Russian 
Emperor expects to receive the “ affront” which may force him to 
the “ armed defence” of his dignity Europe is for the present alto- 
gether uninformed. It has been suggested, however, with some show 
of plausibility, that the warning is intended to prevent the subjects 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria from presuming to proclaim him 
king. 

In France, the marriage of the daughter of the Comte de Paris to 
the heir-apparent to the Crown of Portugal has provoked a renewal 
of the agitation for the expulsion of the Orleanist Princes from the 
country. But on this occasion the Bonapartist Princes do not appear 
to be included in the demand for the expatriation of possible pre- 
tenders. The distinction which is thus drawn between the members. 
of the rival houses seems to show, at any rate, that the move- 
ment is not based on indiscriminate hostility to the régimes of the 
past so much as on more or less well-founded apprehension in 
regard to what is not by any means an improbable régime of the 
future. The dangers which threaten the permanent existence of the 
Republic are neither few nor trivial, and the Comte de Paris is 
beyond all question the personage who would be most likely to 
profit by a monarchical reaction in France. That the expulsion 
of the Orleanist Princes would be an unwise as well as an arbi- 
trary exercise of the authority of the Government is undeniable. 
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But there is a growing feeling in favour of it among the 
Republicans generally, and M. de Freycinet is not now opposing it 
with at all the same promptitude that he displayed a month or two 
ago. The birth of a king is an event which, so far as it goes, is of 
advantage to the hopes of monarchy in Spain. The prospect of 
a female reign after their experience of that of Queen Isabella was 
not agreeable to the Spaniards, and was in itself an encouragement 
to the intrigues of the Carlists. But all the ablest politicians in Spain 
are, with one or two exceptions, Republicans, and their temporary 
acquiescence in the established system is not likely to be transformed 
into permanent allegiance by any considerations relating to the son 
of the occupant of the throne. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the Americans are beginning to 
suffer the consequences of the distinction which their country has so 
long enjoyed as the common refuge and asylum for the political crime 
and discontent of Europe. The riots at Chicago and the discoveries to 
which they have led seem at last to have taught them that the 
enemies of law and order are not suddenly converted into peaceable 
and well-conducted citizens by the simple process of removal from an 
empire or a kingdom to a republic. The steps which the Government 
of the United States is said to be contemplating for the protection 
of society from revolutionary outrage within its own jurisdiction may 
ultimately turn to our advantage in the restraint of the Fenians and 
their emissaries the dynamiters and assassins, and at all events the 
widespread indignation with which the crimes of the Socialists are 
regarded may incline the American public to listen to our complaints 
under similar provocation with more attention and sympathy than 
they did a short time ago. 

The Canadian fishery dispute has assumed a more serious aspect 
than there was originally any ground to anticipate. The Govern- 
ments of the Dominion and the United States are for the present at 
hopeless variance as to their respective rights and obligations in 
regard to it. The Americans have demanded the release of the 
vessels seized by the Canadians, and have made a claim to compen- 
sation for their arrest and detention. These demands are of course 
resisted by the Canadians, who urge in their defence, as they are 
perfectly justified in urging, the strict international legality of what 
they have done. The best way out of the difficulty would be the 
reference of the-whole of the fishery question to a joint commission. 
But to this the Government of the United States has withheld its 
consent, and in the meantime the Americans calculate, with only too 
much reason, it may be feared, on the refusal of our Government to 
support the claims of their adversaries. Passing from the far west 
to the far east, we are confronted by another source of disquietude. 
Burmah is as far from pacification as it was on the first day on 
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which our troops entered the country. The insurrectionary move- 
ment against us seems to be spreading in all directions, and is no 
sooner quelled in one place than it immediately breaks out in another. 
It is now said, as it has been frequently said before, that large rein- 
forcements are to be brought into action at once, and that a deter- 
mined effort is to be made to establish our authority. But as far 
as can be seen this is not likely to be an easy matter, and the third 
Burmese war meanwhile threatens to be a scarcely less tedious and 
troublesome business than the. first or the second. 

The fact that the Queen was able to preside in person at the 
opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition has sent a thrill of 
satisfaction throughout the empire. It was a fitting and graceful 
acknowledgment of that exuberant loyalty which has always been 
displayed to her throne and person by colonists who, when they could 
not greet her Majesty herself, have delighted to welcome and honour 
her sons and, upon a recent occasion, her grandsons. There was 
little to mar the grandeur of the ceremony and the solemnity of the 
opening which took place in truly Queen’s weather and in the pre- 
sence of the most distinguished assembly which has been collected 
together in England for some time past. Poets, orators, and singers 
combined successfully to throw a picturesque colouring over the sur- 
roundings of an exhibition which in this instance was of an excep- 
tional character. The ceremony was strangely impressive, and it 
may be made as useful if it serves to remind us how carefully this 
empire needs watching. Its boundaries touch those of every 
nation of importance, whether barbarous or civilised, and the 
lessons of the last year or two will be lost if we do not remember 
how nearly we quarrelled with Russia about an Afghan boundary, 
or with Germany about a South African roadstead. Once more 
the never-ending “Fisheries” dispute in Newfoundland and in 
Nova Scotia has brought us into disagreeable contact with France 
and the United States. In the Pacific the “Convict” question is an 
open sore between Australasians and the French Government, and in 
South Africa there are the usual and chronic difficulties with Boers 
and blacks. In British Burmah we are actually at war, and our 
progress there may in the end bring us into closer relations with the 
vast Chinese empire and create a fresh set of diplomatic embarrass- 
ments. With us the Temple of Janus is seldom shut, and in the 
midst of our peaceful display of Colonial and Indian products it is 
well to reflect upon the real nature of our hold upon so large a 
portion of the earth’s surface. An alarmist might, with a fair show 
of reason, declare it to be a precarious one if the empire itself were 
not always an object of unceasing vigilance and solicitude on the part 
of our statesmen. For, in addition to open perils from pronounced 
foes who covet our inheritance, we have to deal constantly with 
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vexing questions of trade and finance within the boundaries of our 
empire itself. The West Indies, for instance, are constantly clamour- 
ing for especial legislation. ‘Their sugar industry is languishing in 
consequence of the hopeless competition with bounty-free sugar from 
the Continent, and the planters are demanding greater autonomy 
and greater control over their fiscal policy. At present their con- 
nection with England brings them little material advantage. In 
Australasia Queensland sugar planters have a grievance and 
wish to be separated from the control of the Brisbane Legisla- 
ture, and an examination of their claims should be more than a 
simply departmental one. In South Africa the imperial arm has 
been paralysed for some time past, and the news that Sir A. Havelock 
has been compelled to condone Boer offences and to sanction their 
occupation of the best tracks of Zululand is a deep and lasting 
reproach upon our statesmen. It would be well if the history of 
Zululand could be expunged from our annals; nothing could more 
plainly and forcibly illustrate the fact that our Imperial Legisla- 
ture is not, as at present constituted, able to cope with its adminis- 
trative functions. Amidst the glitter and pageantry, therefore, of the 
Colonial World’s Fair, it is wise to recollect how many and how 
dangerous are the foes within and without the empire. Not even a 
Tyrtean strain of patriotism or a laureate’s ode may be able to 
remedy false moves in statesmanship at a critical time. There are 
not wanting signs of disaffection and disintegration in outlying 
parts of our vast empire. The sympathy of the French Canadians 
at Quebec with the Irish Nationalist party, native disloyalty in 
India, Boer disaffection in South Africa, perhaps West Indian, and, 
if we may credit it, Nova Scotian also, may not convey, indivi- 
dually, a great menace to the empire; but taken collectively, 
they might soon produce trouble. In an empire held together, as 
ours is, by sentiment, it is dangerous to appeal to sentiment unless of 
a progressive and constructive order. Imperial Federation is the 
final outcome of progressive and orderly sentiment, and fortunately 
the proposal is finding already a cordial and ready response. The 
principles of representation underlies this movement ; it is therefore 
constitutionally sound, and a natural sequel of the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. But at the present moment the question of Federalism 
is being fought out in the Imperial Parliament, and our colonists are 
anxious and interested spectators of the conflict. Their own future 
depends greatly upon the kind of solution arrived at in London upon 
Irish affairs. The erection of Ireland into a separate nation would 
probably be the signal for the entire legislative independence of the 
Australasian, Canadian, and South African empires, and the:prospects 
of Imperial Federation would be seriously imperilled. iy 


May 25th, 1886. 
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